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The Alabama Negro Colony In 
Mexico, 1894-1896 


By ALFRED W. REYNOLDS 


plone MIDDLE NINETIES was a period of nation-wide turbu- 
lence and restlessness.1 The frontier had- vanished; times 
were hard; and population was shifting. The trend of immi- 
gration was definitely southward. Several Northern and 
European white colonies were planted in Alabama and, at the 
same time, there was an exodus of Negroes from the state to 
Liberia, Guatemala, and Mexico. In the latter country, 
largely as a result of liberal concessions granted by the Diaz 
regime, about ten large foreign colonies were in operation, 
including one important colony of Seminole Negro-Indians 
from the United States.” 

The colony which is the subject of the present study was 
promoted by the Agricultural, Industrial, and Colonization 
Company at Tlahualilo, Limited, Tlahualilo, Mexico, gener- 
ally called the Mexican Colonization Company. This com- 
pany was organized in 1894 by a syndicate which claimed a 
capital stock of $1,000,000 and ownership of 2,500,000 acres 
of agricultural, ranching, and mineral lands situated near 
Mapimi, in the state of Durango, 445 miles south of Eagle 
Pass, Texas, on the Mexican Central Railroad. The main of- 
fice of the company was located in Boston, with branches at 
New York, Santa Fe, Atlanta, and Mexico City. The presi- 


1This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Associa- 
tion, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, April 7, 1951. It is based on research 
made possible by a grant-in-aid from the Graduate School of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 

2U. S. 54 Cong., 1 Sess., 1895-1896, House Doc. 169, “Failure of the Scheme for 
the Colonization of Negroes in Mexico,” p. 44. Hereinafter cited as HD. 
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dent was a wealthy Mexican, Juan Llamedo, and, as was 
often the case in Mexico, there was an anonymous board of 
directors.* The proprietors of this vast estate had 50,000 
acres in cultivation, which they desired to triple. Mexican 
labor was proving unsuccessful in the raising of cotton, and 
the proprietors, having read in some of the Northern Repub- 
lican newspapers that Southern Negroes were badly treated 
at home, concluded that they could secure the Negro labor 
supply they needed for their lands and, at the same time, 
better the condition of the Negroes.* A successful experi- 
ment in 1894 with sixty Negro colonists and their families— 
all “expert cotton planters” and “industrious agriculturists” 
—led to the decision of the proprietors for a further expan- 
sion of operations.® 

Therefore a contract was signed and recorded by a Mexican 
notary public, December 11, 1894, between the company 
and W. H. Ellis of San Antonio, Texas, described as a lively 
looking young mulatto; a local politician of considerable 
note; well educated and speaking two or three languages 
fluently, with twelve years’ experience as a colonizer in the 
Tlahualilo area.® 


3 Ibid., pp. 24-26, 46, 59; Mobile Daily Register, January 3, quoting Atlanta Con- 
stitution, January 2, Birmingham Age-Herald, July 31, Eufaula Times and News, 
August 8, 1895. Professor Y. A. Elizondo, of the Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, says that an American-owned company at 
Tlahualilo was in operation when he visited there about twenty years ago and 
that his friend was the doctor for the company. 

4 New Orleans Times-Democrat, August 12, 1895, quoting John Mackie, correspond- 
ent for New York Evening Post; see also Montgomery Daily Advertiser, July 30, 
Birmingham Age-Herald, July 31, 1895. The Times-Democrat, March 5, 1895, 
stated that the utility of Negro laborers in Mexico and the possibility of inducing 
them to go there had been discussed for several years in the leading journals of 
Mexico and the United States. In an editorial, August 12, 1895, it said that Mexico 
was to be “their Canaan, the land of hope and promise, where they would find 
relief from the persecution of Southern whites.” 

5 “Colonization of American Negroes,” Appletons’ Annual Cyclopaedia and Register 
of Important Events (New York, 1862-1903), n.s. XX, 489. The contract for re- 
cruiting these colonists was granted to W. H. Ellis. See infra, n. 6. 

6 HD, pp. 45, 47, Birmingham News,-January 27, Eutaw Whig and Observer, March 
14, Birmingham Age-Herald, August 12, Mobile Daily Register, October 27, 1895. 
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According to the terms of the contract, Ellis, the planner 
and organizer of the colonization scheme, obligated himself 
to bring from the United States to Tlahualilo by February 
15, 1895, one hundred colored families, each to consist of 
three or four people from twelve to fifty years of age—prac- 
tical workers in the cultivation of cotton, in good health, and 
in the full enjoyment of their civil rights.’ As a remuneration 
for his labor as colonization agent, he was to receive for five 
years ten per cent of the product of the crops of cotton, corn, 
and cotton seed, with preference and similar compensation 
for every future contract fulfilled and accepted by the com- 
pany; fifty per cent of the passage money of the colonists; 
and the privilege of establishing on the company’s land one 
or more stores for the colonists, being subject to company 
regulations. Ellis obligated himself to keep the colonists at 
work until they had paid their debts to the company and in 
case of failure, for whatever motive, except death, to reim- 
burse the company for their indebtedness. Furthermore, he 
was to arrange his contract with the colonists in such terms 
that “they shall be obligated to fulfill the requirements of 
this contract and accept the stipulations referring to them.” 

The remainder of the obligations were also embodied in a 
five-year contract between Ellis and the colonists, beginning . 
with January, 1895. Substantially it was the same as the 
share-cropper contracts to which the Southern Negroes had 
long been accustomed. The company was to pay for trans- 
portation from their homes to Tlahualilo, provided that the 
fare did not exceed $20, American money, for each colonist, 
or $7,000 total passage money. One-half the passage money 
was to be repaid by-the colonists out of their share of the 
first year’s crop and the remaining half out of their share of 
the second year’s crop, no interest to be charged. Each fam- 
7 HD, pp. 6, 46-47. For summaries of the provisions of the contract see Mobile 


Daily Register, January 3, El Tiempo (Mexico City), January 8, Birmingham News, 
January 18, Weekly Argus (Huntsville), August 1, 1895. 
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ily, according to size and working force, was to be granted 
sixty acres of land or more, free of all obstacles in the way of 
farming, forty acres to be planted in cotton, fifteen acres to 
be planted in corn, and five acres to be planted in vegetables 
necessary for the sustenance of each family. In case of failure 
to work properly said land, labor could be hired, the expense 
to be paid by the colonists. Land for a church and school- 
house was to be allocated to every one hundred families, with 
full and exclusive control and management. 

The company agreed to furnish free of charge the follow- 
ing necessities: a comfortable dwelling house for each family 
within two months of arrival, the general manager of ‘Tlahua- 
lilo furnishing them in the meantime with the best lodging 
possible under the circumstances and nearest the lands as- 
signed to them; water for irrigation purposes; tools, farming 
implements, mules and teams, with feed, the colonists being 
held liable to the company for all negligence in the breaking 
of implements and for injury to or death of the animals; 
seed, except for garden purposes; and wood and water for 
home use, the colonists to cut and haul the wood for them- 
selves. The company also agreed to furnish rations such as 
bread, meat, beans, coffee, and sugar for the working hands, 
in such quantities as it might deem necessary; medicine in 
case of sickness; and $6 Mexican silver monthly for the first 
three months as subsistence to each colonist who worked, 
after which time the general manager and Ellis were to fix 
the aid which, in money or merchandise, was to be given to 
each colonist. All debts whether for transportation, provi- 
sions, medicines, ready money advanced, or for other causes, 
were secured to the company by a lien on the colonists’ share 
of the crop and on all their baggage, with an extension of 
time in a year of short crops. 

The colonists obligated themselves to gather and harvest 
all the crop of cotton and corn made by them, their share to 
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be fifty per cent of the product of the crop made, including 
cotton seed. The company, retaining forty per cent of the 
product of the crop, was to enjoy preferential treatment in 
the acquisition of the crop and seed of the colonists, provided 
it paid market prices for same. Furthermore, it was to grant 
the use of its ginning machinery for the ginning and baling 
of cotton at $2.50 per bale of 500 pounds. The colonists 
could not dispose of their share of the crop each year with- 
out a previous liquidation of their debts to the company. 
Finally, the company agreed to aid and protect the colonists 
according to Mexican laws, every difference over the contract 
to be settled by the Mexican courts, “to whose jurisdiction the 
contracting parties expressly subject themselves . . . renounc- 
ing in effect expressly the foreign feature of their domiciles, 
whatever that may in the future be.”® 

Ellis lost no time in seeking to fulfill the conditions of his 
contract. To assist him in the recruiting of laborers, he signed 
a contract at San Antonio, December 29, 1894, with R. A. 
(“Pegleg’’) Williams, a Negro of Atlanta—a well-known, 
experienced, and efficient emigration agent. Williams agreed 
to furnish the company 5,000 colored laborers within the 
next twelve months.® He returned to Atlanta on January 1, 
1895 and proceeded at once to arrange for the great exodus 


8 HD, pp. 4-5, 44, 46-47. The contract between Ellis and the company, however, 
provided that the colonists should pay $1.50 per bale of 500 pounds for ginning 
and baling. Ellis probably received this $1 per bale differential as part of his 
compensation. 

9 Montgomery Daily Advertiser, January 1, 4, Birmingham News, January 3, Mobile 
Daily Register, January 3, Gadsden Times-News, January 4, Florence Gazette, March 
14, New Orleans Times-Democrat, August 12, 1895. In the press these emigration 
agents were called “exodusters.” Thomas D. Clark, in The Southern Country 
Editor (Indianapolis, 1948), p. 196, states that Williams was a one-legged Negro 
Confederate veteran who had ridden with General Nathan Bedford Forrest. At 
the turn of the century he was in the employ of the Illinois Central Railroad as a 
labor agent and sought to restock the depleted Negro population of the Mississippi 
Delta lands. He was arrested, a trainload of his Negroes were unloaded in Madison, 
Georgia and he was prosecuted for violating the Georgia labor-agent license law. 
The case was finally appealed to the United States Supreme Court. The Illinois 
Central Railroad and Williams lost their case. 
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which he claimed would solve the race question by ridding 
the South of her surplus colored population.” Williams and 
his assistants were to receive from $10 to $20 per head for 
each colonist transported, the fee being graded by the value of 
the emigrant as a laborer."* He agreed to supply in the first 
shipment at least three hundred able-bodied country farm 
hands, after which, shipments were to be made monthly in 
large numbers.’* Williams and Ellis claimed that within 
the next year 100,000 Negroes from the Southern states 
would be transported to Mexico."® Ellis, however, later stated 
that only 10,000 were expected to be sent."* : 
With four cent cotton and acute distress among Alabama's 
Negro population, it would not require very much effort to 
induce them to migrate to Mexico in order to improve their 
economic status.° However, to attract prospective emigrants, 
flaming circulars, with glaring headlines, were distributed, 
setting forth in glowing words the inducements offered by 
the company and the advantages to be had. One circular, 
bearing the signature and address of Williams, read in part: 
Wanted, 500 colored country farm hands, in families, to go to 
Mapimi, Mexico, to farm on the one-half shares to start not later than 


the 25th of January; wanted to arrive on the twenty-ninth. . . . The 
greatest opportunity ever offered to the colored people of the United 


10 Mobile Daily Register, December 30, 1894, January 3, 1895. 

11 Tuskaloosa Gazette, March 7, Eutaw Mirror, March 13, Greensboro Watchman, 
March 14, 1895. 

12 HD, p. 59; Montgomery Daily Advertiser, January 1, 4, Birmingham News, Jan- 
uary 3, 18, Mobile Daily Register, January 3, Gadsden Times-News, January 4, 
Tuskaloosa Daily Gazette, January 8, Alabama Tribune (Cullman), January 10, 
Wire-Grass Siftings (Dothan), January 24, Linden Reporter, January 25, 1895. 

13 Montgomery Daily Advertiser, January 1, Gadsden Times-News, January 4, Eutaw 
Mirror, January 9, New Orleans Times-Democrat, January 22, Weekly Mercury 
(Huntsville) January 23, West Alabama Breeze (Northport), January 24, Wire Grass 
Siftings, January 24, Industrial News (Opelika), January 31, 1895. 

14 Weekly Mercury, January 23, Wire-Grass Siftings, January 24, Eufaula Daily 
Times, January 26, Birmingham News, January 27, Linden Reporter, February 1, 
Alabama Tribune, February 7, Huntsville Journal [Negro], February 8, 1895, 

15 For prevailing distress in Alabama see West Alabama Breeze, January 10, Mont- 
gomery Daily Advertiser, January 13, Marion Standard, January 15, Sumter County 
Sun (Livingston), January 17, 1895. 
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States to go to Mexico, which is better known as the country of ‘God 
and Liberty’. . . . The soil being rich and fertile, cotton has only to 
be replanted every four or seven years, and can easily raise a bale to 
the acre, and corn 50 to 75 bushels to the acre, while cotton is worth 
171% cents per pound and corn selling at one dollar per bushel. . . . 
We wish to impress on your minds that the great Republic of Mexico 
extends to all its citizens the same treatment—equal rights to all, 
special privileges to none. . .. All kinds fine game, such as deer, duck, 
wild geese and all manner of small game, as well as opossum. . 
Provisions worth half what they are in the United States... . You 
will only be charged up with one-half the railroad fare; the other 
half will be made a present to you by the company. This is one of 
the inducements they offer you to come and help settle up this 
glorious country and better your condition. They need labor badly, 
and prefer the colored people to the Chinese and Italians. An average 
good family, who will work and live economically and take care of 
what they make, can clear from a thousand to twelve hundred dollars 
per year. ... Lands can be bought up in the State of Durango cheaper 
than you can fertilize an acre in the State of Georgia or Alabama to 
raise a bale of cotton. . . . Will take people at Mobite, Montgomery, 
Birmingham, Tuscaloosa, and Selma, Alabama; also Meridian, Miss.1° 
Similar circulars were distributed broadcast stating that 
trains would leave Montgomery, Selma, Calera, Marion, We- 
tumpka, Gadsden, Akron, and Attalla on January 22. Bir- 
mingham was to be “the grand assembly place,” and all emi- 
grants were to leave there the next day. The circulars urged 
all who were interested to come at once to the halls of the 
Afro-American Labor and Benevolent Association, at which 
address all letters would reach “Pegleg” Williams and his 
representatives.” The Birmingham News stated that agents 
were working among the Negroes in several parts of the state 
and had stirred up “considerable excitement,” a large num- 


16 HD, p. 59; see also Mobile Daily Register, January 3, Birmingham News, January 
18, 1895. The promised donation of one-half of the railroad fare was at variance 
with the terms of the contract (see supra, n. 8). 

17 Birmingham News, January 18, Montgomery Daily Advertiser, January 19, New 
Orleans Times-Democrat, January 19, West Alabama Breeze, January 24, Linden 
Reporter, January 25, Monroe Journal (Monroeville), January 31, 1895. 
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ber of the race having already signified their willingness to 
risk the trip. The News concluded with this statement: “It is 
not known exactly who is at the bottom of the movement. 
Several local colored men are working in the affair, but it is 
thought some enterprising railroad agent is the father of the 
whole scheme, and is the power behind the throne.”"* The 
Oneonta News-Dispatch reported that several Negro families 
of Blount County had made arrangements to go to Mexico 
and that more would follow.*® The West Alabama Breeze 
(Northport), however, asserted that there was thus far no 
excitement in Tuscaloosa County among the Negroes and 
advised them to make “‘close inquiry’ about the reliability of 
the company before migrating.” 

On January 22 Ellis arrived in San Antonio from Atlanta, 
where he issued a statement to the press that the missionary 
work among the Negroes was meeting with great success and 
that the first one hundred families would pass through there 
that week, en route to the “promised land.’’** T. P. Haral- 
son, colored, one of the managers of the scheme in Birming- 
ham, asserted that the first load of Negroes to be exported, 
numbering’404, would not go until January 26.” 

Williams, accompanied by Ellis, arrived in Birmingham 
from Mexico on January 26 and began making final arrange- 
ments to transport the Negroes. The Birmingham News 
noted that a large number of Negro families ready for the 
trip were congregated around the depot, “with a lot of bag- 
gage and parcels,” and more were expected the following day. 
Ellis told a News reporter that between four hundred and 


18 January 18, 1895. 

19 Quoted in ibid., January 18, 1895; Montgomery Daily Advertiser, January 19, 
New Orleans Times-Democrat, January 19, Monroe Journal, January 31, 1895. 

20 January 24, 1895. 

21 New Orleans Times-Democrat, January 22, Weekly Mercury, January 23, Wire- 
Grass Siftings, January 24, Eufaula Daily Times, January 26, Industrial News, 
January 31, 1895. 

22 Montgomery Daily Advertiser, January 25, 1895. 
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five hundred people were expected to be carried in a special 
train over the Queen & Crescent Railroad to New Orleans, the 
Southern Pacific to Eagle Pass, Texas, the Mexican Interna- 
tional to Torreon, Mexico, and the Mexican Central to Ma- 
pimi. He said that they had expected to leave earlier but 
were prevented by the bad weather. In reference to the 
colonists he remarked: ‘““We deal square and want them to 
deal square with us.”’?* 

Williams, who was doing “‘no little of the hustling work,” 
left on January 26 for Tuscaloosa, Eutaw, and Livingston to 
gather up families who wanted to make the trip. The Bir- 
mingham News stated that G. W. Ely, of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway, and J. R. McGregor, the “irrepressible” pas- 
senger agent of the Queen & Crescent, were on hand to com- 
plete their end of the deal and that the latter would leave 
immediately for Gadsden in order to pick up families in that 
territory. The News concluded that the Negroes preferred 
the Mexican undertaking to the Liberian scheme because no 
money was necessary in advance. The Eutaw Mirror re- 
ported that “Pegleg’’ Williams was now collecting Negroes to 
go to Mexico and observed that “if he will take the bad, 
vicious, and thriftless ones and leave the others, no one, black 
or white, in the cotton states will object.’’* 

The first shipment of about one hundred Negroes left 
Birmingham on January 29 in three extra coaches attached 
to the Queen & Crescent train.** The Tuskaloosa Daily Ga- 
zette said that two car loads of Negroes were at the depot there 
on the same day, adding that ‘‘they were certainly a hard 


23 January 27, 1895. The emigrants were eventually conveyed in wagons to the site 
of the colony, thirty miles east of Mapimi, although the advertisement stated that 
it was on the railroad. See HD, p. 2; Mobile Daily Register, March 12, Eutaw 
Mirror, March 13, Sheffield Standard, April 27, 1895. 

24 January 27, 1895. 

25 January 9, 1895. 

26 Birmingham Age-Herald, January 30, Linden Reporter, February 1, Walker 
County Record (Jasper), February 1, Alabama Tribune, February 7, 1895. 
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looking set and Alabama will lose nothing by their exit.’’”’ 
The Eutaw Whig and Observer stated that the same cars re- 
mained there for about two days and added several emigrants 
to its already large number secured elsewhere up the road, 
but that the majority of colored people looked on the project 
with suspicion, and expressed themselves satisfied “‘to let well 
enough alone, at least until they learn more about this emi- 
grating scheme and the welfare of those who have gone.”’ The 
same paper said that in a public talk, one of the agents quoted 
the price of cotton in Mexico at 17c, and it predicted that 
“many will be induced to go by this error and be woefully 
deceived but maybe it is better for the race that they try 
other countries as certainly they can’t expect to prosper here 
where there are so many idle and non-supporting ones.’ 
“Pegleg’’ Williams said that the Negroes were all anxious to 
secure new homes, since the low price of cotton had resulted 
in a corresponding decrease in wages, creating dissatisfaction 
among them.” 

The first shipment of colonists, reported as numbering 
from about two hundred to three hundred, arrived in Mapimi 
February 6.° The Eutaw Whig and Observer and the Tuska- 
loosa Gazette said that about four hundred Negroes were on 
the second emigrant train which left those towns on February 
25—250 from Tuskaloosa and about 150 from Eutaw.** A 
news dispatch from Mapimi, however, reported that the emi- 


27 January 30, 1895. 

28 February 7, 1895. The Eutaw Mirror, March 20, 1895; stated: “Mexico has 
1614 cent cotton simply because she has a 50-cent dollar and a high protective 
tariff. God save us from either.” 

29 Vernon Courier, February 7, 1895. 

30 HD, p. 42; Vernon Courier, February 7, El Tiempo, February 8, Huntsville 
Journal, February 8, Florence Gazette, February 9, 1895. 

31 Whig and Observer, February 28, Gazette, March 7, 1895. John Perkins told 
a Gazette reporter, June 13, 1895, that he left there February 25, with about 
200 from Tuscaloosa and as many from Eutaw. The Birmingham Age-Herald, 
February 26, 1895, reported that one of the local hustling passenger agents had 
been away two or three days and had secured 500 emigrants. Evidently these 
groups were identical. 
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grant train in charge of “‘Pegleg” Williams, D. Hallaran, 
agent of the Southern Pacific, and J. R. McGregor, agent of 
the Queen & Crescent, arrived there on February 27 with 
350 Negroes.*? Estimates in newspapers of the total number 
of emigrants transported in the two large consignments 
ranged from 500 to 1500.** The company estimated 786 and 
Ellis 825, but a government report with the name, locality, 
age, and sex of each colonist supplied by Ellis, set the figure 
at approximately 816, including about 145 families, all of 
whom were from Alabama except twelve from Griffin, Geor- 
gia.** The Alabama distribution by vicinities was about as 


32 New Orleans Times-Democrat, February 27, 1895. 

23 Estimates are as follows: El Tiempo, March 28, 500-600; Tuscaloosa Times, 
August 14, 615, quoting G. W. Ely, passenger agent of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way; El Tiempo, February 14, 700, quoting Two Republics (Mexico City); New 
Orleans Times-Democrat, February 27, March 5; Mobile Daily Register, March 10, 
October 12; Florence Gazette, March 14; Weekly Argus (Huntsville), August 1; 
Tuscaloosa Times, August 14; Abbeville Times, March 15, 700-800; Eutaw Whig 
and Observer, March 29, 1895; Mobile Daily Register, April 2, 1896; New Orleans 
Times-Democrat (editorial), August 12, 763; Eutaw Mirror, March 20, 776, quot- 
ing Willie Johnson, a colonist; Huntsville Journal, July 19, 1895, 800; New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, March 31, quoted in Mobile Daily Register, April 2, 1896; Hunts- 
ville Journal, October 25, 850; Tuskaloosa Gazette, March 21, 1,000, quoting a 
Mapimi dispatch; Sumter County Sun, March 24; Eagle-Eye (Sulligent), March 27; 
Southern Star (Ozark), March 27; Mobile Daily Register and Montgomery Daily 
Advertiser, April 20, 1895, quoting R. D. Hardy, a colonist; Huntsville Journal, 
April 26, 1,200; Mobile Daily News, October 27, quoting a Houston dispatch; 
Sheffield Standard, April 27, 1,300; Sumter County Sun, February 28, 1895, 1,500. 
Some of these estimates undoubtedly emanated from a single source—Associated 
Press dispatches. It will be observed that most of them, like medieval chronicles, 
are given in round numbers. 

34 HD, pp. 42-43, 48-49. These estimates are included in a report resulting from 
a personal investigation of the colony by Charles G. Dwyer of the United States 
legation in Mexico (see infra, n. 175). On another occasion Ellis informed the 
State Department that he transported “some 800 Afro-Americans (citizens)” to 
Mexico in February (ibid., p. 3). The list of names in the Dwyer report totals 
834, of which 190 seem to be probable duplications. Dwyer, however, evidently 
considered only 18 as duplications. The intermarriage of most of these Negro 
families and the perpetuation of family names may account for these probable 
duplications. The Dwyer report is further confusing when it estimates 198 and 
618 emigrants, respectively, in the February 6 and February 25 shipments, whereas 
in the list of emigrants submitted by Ellis these figures and dates are reversed 
and the totals are 163 and 671 respectively (ibid., pp. 42-43, 47-58). Unfortunately, 
efforts by the writer to secure accurate data from the railway companies on ship- 
ments of emigrants were futile due to the destruction of their records. It is im- 
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follows: Tuscaloosa, 502; Eutaw, 170; Gadsden, 58; Birming- 
ham, 24; Williams, 27; Johns, 15; and Carter, 8.* 

The Tuskaloosa Gazette announced that one of the princi- 
pal men of the company informed two citizens there that no 
more emigrants would be carried from Alabama and that 
they would not come farther east than Meridian, Mississippi 
until next season.*® This statement was confirmed by the 
president of the company, who stated that, although it was his 
intention to import at least 10,000 Negroes, the shipments 
would be suspended until next year so that the company 
could judge whether the introduction of this type of laborer 
would be profitable.3? The Negroes at Eutaw who waited in 
vain for the third “paradise train” in the early days of March 
scattered, with the exception of about twenty-five who went to 
Texas under the control of a labor agent, and those remaining 
secured homes among the farmers of the county. 

The Negro migration attracted the attention of the Ala- 
bama press. In Tuscaloosa and Greene counties the move- 
ment was followed with intense interest, inasmuch as those 
counties had supplied about five-sixths of the emigrants. 
Many of the city and town newspapers in other counties also 
allotted some space to the venture but, in general, their edi- 
tors evinced much more interest in the currency question and 


possible to fully reconcile all of these conflicting estimates; therefore, the benefit 
of the doubt is given to Dwyer’s estimate of about 816, which fairly closely approxi- 
niates Ellis’ estimate and that of the manager of the company. 

35 Ibid., pp. 47-58. There are 520 colonists listed from Tuscaloosa but 18 of these 
are calculated as probable duplications. Williams, the town from which the colon- 
ists departed, is in Sumter County; Johns, in Jefferson County; and Carter, in 
Limestone County. 

36 March 7, 1895. 

387 El Tiempo, March 8, quoting Two Republics, March 5, 1895. 

38 Eutaw Mirror, March 20, Eutaw Whig and Observer, March 13, 14, 18, 20, 21, 
Mobile Daily Register, March 23, 1895. The Mirror, March 18, 1895, reported that 
“a very slick individual” worked the confidence game for about $80 on the Negroes 
awaiting the “paradise train,” by promising to go up the road and get a train to 
take them to Mexico. It commented: “Such unscrupulous knaves deserve to be well 
roasted where ice is unknown and water a scarce article.” The Mirror, March 20, 
1895, said: ‘“‘We hope they will profit by the lesson they have received from the 
scoundling [sic] emigration agents.” 
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foreign policy than in the fate of the colonists. 

The newspaper reports from Greene County, stressing the 
economic aspects of the movement, indicated that there was 
considerable excitement among the Negroes and white land- 
lords there. The Eutaw Mirror commented: ‘‘Poor deluded 
things! They have abandoned their humble houses, sold their 
little stock for almost nothing, sacrificed all the ties of nativ- 
ity and are eager to go to the land of milk and honey.” It 
cited the cases of two old Negroes who sold or abandoned 
their possessions in order to go to the Mexican paradise “‘to 
be happy and get rich.”*® A special dispatch from Eutaw to 
the Birmingham Age-Herald called attention to the fact that 
the Negro exodus had almost depopulated the county of that 
class of laborers; renters were leaving the plantations they had 
rented; and it was too late for other renters to be obtained to 
make the crop. This meant much loss to the landowners and 
to the railroads, as the corn and cotton would not be grown to 
freight away. The dispatch further asserted: — 

Much excitement exists here amongst landowners . . . but it is 
probable that a great deal of the lands will be taken by emigrants 
from .. . other states. About sixty homeseekers from Tippecanoe 
County, Indiana, are shortly coming to Eutaw to select and purchase 
plantations for their future homes. Owing to the excited condition of 
the white people it is not probable that further efforts will be made by 
the railroad people or the paid immigration agents to induce the 
Negroes to emigrate to Mexico.*° 

The Eutaw Whig and Observer noted that ‘‘the Mexico emi- 
gration fever” was demoralizing, to some extent, the Negroes 
of that section and that, “if accounts from that country prove 
satisfactory to them, hundreds will yet go.” 


39 March 13, 1895. 

40 Birmingham Age-Herald, March 10, 1895; quoted in Mobile Daily Register, 
March 10, Monroe Journal, March 14, Shelby Sentinel (Calera), March 14, Gadsden 
Times-News, March 15, Linden Reporter, March 15, 1895. 

41 March 7, 1895: Ibid., February 28, 1895, stated that many of the emigrants were 
improvident and worthless but that the movement had caused apprehension 
among some of the white people lest many of the reliable ones might yet be 
induced to go by favorable accounts from those who had gone. 
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The Greene County press also portrayed the humorous side 
of the migration. The Eutaw Mirror cited the case of an old 
darkey clapping his hands and shouting: “Glory! Glory!! 1 
made a crop last year on Maypops, and now I’se gwine to 
Mexico and ‘spect’ to make it on bananas.” It stated that the 
poor creatures were so infatuated that husbands, wives, and 
children mutually abandoned each other to go off to “the 
New Eldorado,” where “possums grow on trees and taters 
are made ready baked to eat with possum.’ 

The Mirror also commented on the credulity of the 
Negroes: 

They believe that there are trees in Mexico from which ready-made 
battercakes can be plucked—near by another from which pure but- 
ter exudes, and close by that another from which flows never ending 
streams of molasses. Hogs are fat and invite the comers to butcher 
and cook and eat to their fill. Bananas are on every bush, and free 
to all who want them. Silver dollars are shoveled out to all desiring 
them, and so small a coin as a nickle [sic] is unthinkable.** 

The Mirror further reported: 

It is current talk among the poor, ignorant negroes hereabouts . . 
that Queen Victoria had ‘saunt’ the word for all of them to go to the 
new paradise—that it belongs to her and she wants her people (the 
negroes) all to go where they will be cared for, fed, and clothed, with 
little to do. The poor ignorant things believe it to be the gospel, equal 
in power and authority with the Bible, and are ready to act on it.‘ 

There was some skepticism, however, as it indicated when 
one Negro, discussing with others the question of going to 
Mexico, remarked: 

Fokses I can tell you how it is; Brer Fox axed Brer Rabbit to go 
and take dinner with him, telling of the fine feast in store for him 
if he would go. Brer Rabbit says to Brer Fox, sez he, how is it Brer 
Fox that all the tracks I see goes one way and none are coming back? 
Dat’s all right, Brer Rabbit, says Brer Fox, sez he, dey all know dat’s 


42 February 27, 1895. 

43 March 13, 1895. 

44 March 6, 1895. The editor said that no punishment would be too severe for these 
“wicked wretches who so impose on and deceive these deluded, ignorant people.” 
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de way to Heaven and none of em wants to come back. I tell you, 
fokses, I want to see some of dem fokes coming back from Mexico. I's 
scared of dat road where de tracks are all going one way.*® 


Glimpses of editorials in the Alabama press reveal that there 
was little regret over the departure of the emigrants and 
little fear of a large exodus. The Tuskaloosa Gazette observed 
that “so far few but the shiftless have gone—the kind who live 
on ‘vancement’ and never make enough money to pay for 
that and rent of land.’“* It pointed out that many of the 
Negroes were of the worthless class of politicians and hoped 
that this class ‘‘would be put to work and kept at it.” It pre- 
dicted that many of the emigrants would be disappointed in 
the “promised . . . land flowing with milk and honey” and 
would wish to return after realizing “how well they have been 
treated here.’*" The Gazette also noted that the Standard 
Coal Company of Brookwood wanted two hundred miners 
at $1.50 to $3.50 per day but “the trouble is that there are 
just so many big lazy buck ‘niggers’ lying around doing noth- 
ing because they don’t want work, and the saddest part of all 
is that this is the class we can’t get rid of.’’* It later admitted, 
however, that enough Negroes had gone from Tuscaloosa 
County to put the county safely back in the Democratic 
column.*® The Hamilton News-Press declared that ‘when a 
move is made to induce the Negroes to leave the black belt, 
every newspaper in that section raises the cry that the blacks 
are being deceived. .. . The fact is, the chief bosses and ballot 


45 Ibid., March 18, 1895. 

46 March 7, 1895. Three Tuscaloosa papers spelled the name Tuscaloosa with a k 
and two used c. 

47 February 28, 1895. Ibid., March 7, 1895, published a reporter’s interview with 
a gentleman who had spent several years in Mexico, in which he pointed out 
many facts about the country, including the ravages of malaria and the harsh 
justice dispensed by feudal landlords, many of whom owned plantations as large 
as Tuscaloosa County. The Gazette commented: “The facts he gives will prove of 
interest to the colored folks who have gone to the new land and whom we hope 
will meet with success.” 

48 March 28, 1895. 

49 Tbid., September 26, 1895. 
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box stuffers do not want them to go and have their places 
filled by white men.”° 

The West Alabama Breeze pssetted: “While we have not a 
particle of objection to this move—in fact we are inexpres- 
sibly proud of it—still, if the ‘festive coon’ don’t watch out, 
he will ultimately find that it is all for the white man and 
nothing for the ‘nigger’.’’** Reporting the recent deaths of 
several Negroes in Tuscaloosa and Northport, the Breeze 
commented: 

It seems as though a portion of them are going to h—1, while the 
rest are going to Mexico. It is immaterial with us how they go. Just 
let the race problem alone, for the present, for it is solving itself very 
nicely. “The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away—blessed be the 
man [sic] of the Lord’.”5? 

A Tuscaloosa dispatch to the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat said that the excitement in that section was on the in- 
crease since the advance guard of the Negroes had sent back 
glowing accounts of the “land of promise.” One Negro wrote 
home that he had caught twenty-three “‘possums” in one 
night, ‘‘and this is said to have given a wonderful stimulus to 
the exodus.” The dispatch asserted that the movement thus 
far had been confined chiefly to the least desirable class of 


50 March 25, 1895. The Clarke County Democrat (Grove Hill), February 14, 1895, 
quoting the St. Louis Republic, asserted that all the statesmen of the section from 
which the colonists emigrated “will be glad if the colored people can be persuaded 
to look upon the realm of Diaz as a Canaan.” During this period the Black Belt 
was attempting to use its large Negro electorate to defeat the Populists in Alabama 
and hence did not wish any of its Negroes to migrate. In the opinion of Senator 
John T. Morgan of Alabama, the Jarge body of country blacks wanted to get away; 
the majority of planters, the poorer whites, and the professional classes in the 
South favored their emigration; all classes objected to Negro equality in political 
affairs and felt they were a barrier to a more desirable immigration; and it was 
a fallacy that only Negroes could do the labor in the South, inasmuch as the cot- 
ton crop of this country had increased from a little over three million bales before 
the Civil War to nine million bales. See Eufaula Daily Times, March 26, 1895. 
The actual production and average price per pound of 500-pound bales were as 
follows: 3,840,416 @ 13c (1860); 4,490,586 @ 31.3c (1861); 10,025,534 @ 5.9 (1895); 
7,146,772 @ 8.2 (1895). See Statistical Abstracts of the United States, 1913 (Wash- 
ington, 1914), p. 509. 

51 February 14, 1895. 

52 February 28, 1895. 
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laborers but it was feared that the better class might become 
“infected with the Mexican fever.”** The Eutaw Whig and 
Observer said: “Now that many of those colored people who 
had some effects have sacrificed them [and have not departed] 
they will become paupers in our midst and it will be worse for 
them and those who are struggling for a living.” It advised 
the remaining Negroes to stay and work their crops, asserting 
that “these are stringent times with everybody, but we believe 
there is a brighter future for all of us.”** The Whig and Ob- 
server, however, further stated that ‘‘letters from colored emi- 
grants from this section to Mexico say so far they are very 
well pleased with their new home. They are learning to love 
jack rabbits, frogs, and lizards.’”**> The Sumter County Sun 
(Livingston), discussing the movement to restrict the cotton 
acreage, declared: “If that [emigration] business holds on 
long, the cotton acreage in Alabama will be reduced consid- 
erably.’ 

On the other hand the Abbeville Times remarked that most 
of the Negroes know that the white man of the South is their 
“truest friend” and that wherever they go, they may have to 
work a little bit harder, hence ‘“‘most of the darkies will stay 
where they are and let well enough alone.”** The Alabama 
Courter (Athens) also declared: ‘The truth is, there is no 
place so well suited to Sambo as his native Southland where 
cotton and possums grow.” It added that any effort to colo- 
nize the Negroes in other lands “‘is a failure.’”** Likewise, the 
Birmingham Age-Herald noted that the Negro was not of a 


53 Quoted in Shelby Sentinel, March 7 and Union Springs Herald, March 13, 1895. 
The Herald commented: “The average Southern darkey regards a ‘possum’ dinner 
with far greater favor than his white neighbor does a well baked turkey. We doubt 
not but that the ‘possum’ argument had greater weight with the Negroes than 
two dollars a day wages would have had.” 

54 March 14, 1895. 

55 April 7, 1895. 

56 February 28, 1895. 

57 April 19, 1895. 

58 March 28, 1895. 
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roving disposition and was of “inestimable” value to the 
South. It concluded: “The Negro is here to stay, and all 
efforts to migrate him will be in vain.”*® 

The Negro colonization project also received attention in 
the press of Mexico and in the Latin American press of this 
country. It was warmly supported by the Mexican govern- 
ment, the business interests, and a section of the Mexican 
press. El Universal (Mexico City) defended it as a demo- 
cratic process and stated that the country needed working 
hands,* while the Two Republics (Mexico City) supported 
it on the ground that the Yankee had aided greatly in the de- 
velopment of Mexico. 

On the other hand a majority of the press and of public 
opinion opposed the movement and the natives of the area 
being colonized protested vehemently against the scheme. 
El Tiempo (Mexico City) asserted that national interests 
should outweigh the influence of a few speculators “who are 
perhaps not even Mexicans,’ and that the country could not 
afford to accept the “negro-yankee immigration because it 
is good business for an agricultural company.”® It declared 
that “‘this way of stopping the lynchings and helping the 
United States get rid of a race which the Yankees detest, is 
very harmful and disquieting to Mexico”; that “today the 
negro cancer is one of the greatest stumbling blocks to the 
power of the United States”; and that “‘it is preferable that 


59 May 20, 1895; quoted in Linden Reporter, May 24, 1895. The Age-Herald 
admitted, however, that a few might leave but “it would make no perceptible 
change in the Negro population of the South.” 

60 Florence Times, February 9, El Tiempo, February 14, New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat, March 5, 1895. t 

61 Quoted in El Tiempo, January 19, February 5, 1895. 

62 Ibid., February 14, 1895. 

63 New Orleans Times-Democrat, January 4, 22, March 5, April 17, Weekly Mercury 
January 23, Wire-Grass Siftings, January 24, El Tiempo, January 31, February 5, 
14, 16, 23, March 1, 13, Florence Gazette, January 31, Industrial News, January 31, 
1895. 

64 February 23, 1895. 

85 Ibid., February 16, 1895. 
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we continue seeing our fields deserted and living with a small 
population than to admit North Americans of the Negro 
race. El Tiempo advocated the admission of a better class 
of immigrants and foresaw in Negro colonization future in- 
surrections and Yankee imperialism. It asserted that “the 
only responsible party for these evils will be the government 
which, against all advice and opinion, has insisted on bring- 
ing to the country individuals of such a degenerate and mali- 
cious race...’ 

El Heraldo (Guadalajara) also was apprehensive and 
warned that the signing of contracts like that of the Tlahua- 
lilo Company “‘is to toll the bell so that the negro avalanche 
will fall on Durango preceding the white.” £l Economista 
Mexicano (Guadalajara) predicted “good results for the com- 
pany... but not for the country because the negro element 
is not an acceptable colonization from two points of view: 
the ethnographic and the social.” It especially feared through 
intermarriage the introduction of a race of degenerated sam- 
bos. El Cronista Mexicano (San Antonio) believed that the 
new colonists would undoubtedly keep their American na- 
tionality and consider themselves superior to Mexicans, thus 
bringing about international complications, “which will em- 
barrass greatly the progress of Mexico.” El Progreso (New 
York City) also envisioned attendant social evils and asserted 
that Mexico needed immigrants “‘healthy in habits and who 
have real love for work.”’ It pointed out that the United 
States judged Asiatic immigration harmful and excluded it, 
so Mexico should do the same with the Negroes who were 
invading that country.® 

Within a week after the colonists arrived at Tlahualilo, 
trouble developed and on March 5 twenty-five of the Ne- 
groes, penniless and starving, passed through San Antonio 


66 [bid., January 8, February 5, 14, 1895. 
67 February 5, 14, March 3, 29, January 31, March 1, 1895. 
68 Quoted in ibid., February 16, 23, March 1, 3, 29, 1895. 
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walking back to their old homes, saying that the others would 
leave at the first opportunity. They became alarmed at the 
Mexican peonage system and feared enslavement.” ‘The 
Chicago Blade stated that the trouble was expected ‘“‘to grow 
into a very serious affair.” “Pegleg’’ Williams, after spend- 
ing about fifteen days in Tlahualilo, arrived in San Antonio 
on March 9 thoroughly disgusted with the colonization 
scheme. He issued a circular headed, “Statement of Facts 
Regarding the Movement of Negroes to Mexico,” asserting 
that the inducements offered by W. H. Ellis were far from 
being carried out, although some of his statements regarding 
the land and raising of cotton and corn were true. Williams 
made the following accusations: Ellis had failed to carry 
out his contract regarding housing, the colonists being forced 
to camp out around their wagons; they were surrounded by 
Mexican armed guards, who were paid $12.50 per month to 
guard the premises and look after the laborers; they were 
not informed of the amount of their railroad fare and travel- 
ling expenses; there was no corn meal and bacon meat, and 
the colored men would have to live on “such slops as the 
Mexicans used in that country’; double price for rations 
was charged; these people did not understand the ways and 
habits of colored people, and it would, therefore, be very 
difficult to harmonize any class of labor under such condi- 
tions; and finally, he believed that Ellis had arranged to sup- 
press any unfavorable letters back to their people. Williams 
said that this statement was made because he was implicated 
in making the shipments of the colonists, and because of 


69 New Orleans Times-Democrat, March 5, Mobile Daily Register, March 6, Mont- 
gomery Daily Advertiser, March 6, 7, Troy Democrat, March 8, Mountain Eagle 
(Jasper), March 13, Tuskaloosa Journal, March 13, Union Springs Herald, March 
13, Weekly Democrat (Huntsville), March 13, Eutaw Whig and Observer, March 
14, Florence Gazette, March 14, Greensboro Waichman, March 14, Hamilton News- 
Press, March 14, Monroe Journal, March 14, North Alabamian (Tuscumbia), 
March 15, Tuskaloosa Gazette, March 21, Prattville Progress, March 22, Gadsden 
Times-News, March 26, Eagle-Eye, March 27, El Tiempo, March 28, 1895. 

70 Quoted in Tuskaloosa Gazette, March 7, 1895. 
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erroneous statements made to him by Ellis and friends of 
Ellis’ who corroborated what he said, their chief interest be- 
ing the “handsome commission” of $5 or $6 per head on 
every one induced to locate on the ranch.” 

Williams’ circular attracted the attention of the Alabama 
press. The Montgomery Daily Advertiser stated that, al- 
though the Negroes had been “grievously imposed on,” Wil- 
liams was more to blame than anyone else and ‘‘should have 
been thoroughly satisfied that promises would be met before 
the poor negro dupes were taken from their homes and 
friends.”*? The Eutaw Mirror asserted that Williams who, 
“for the sake of a few dollars per head,” had betrayed the 
Negroes “into the clutches of heartless, cruel Mexican task- 
masters . . . now sees his error and, hardened as he is, is 
appalled at the abject misery to which he has betrayed the 
poor creatures.’’ It urged those still waiting “to read and 
ponder long and earnestly over what he says.’’* ‘The Abbe- 
ville Times, reporting that certain Northern and Western 
newspapers had expressed a fear that the South would be 
without labor, declared that “there is absolutely no danger 
of such a result,” inasmuch as the stories of Williams would 
be a sufficient deterrent to further emigration in that direc- 
tion.* The Eutaw Whig and Observer, however, commented: 

We would publish what he says for the benefit of the colored people 
but the majority will not believe a word of it—think it is done to 
prevent them from leaving this country, when if they only knew it, 
the country would be better off if about one-half of them would 
go—especially the thriftless and non-supporting class.7° 

Meanwhile, other dissatisfied Negroes were deserting the 
colony. The San Antonio Express on March 24 reported 


that two of them arrived there penniless on the previous day 


71 Mobile Daily Register, March 9, 12, Eutaw Mirror, March 13, Florence Gazette, 
March 14, Monroe Journal, March 14, 1895. 

72 March 10, 1895. 

73 March 13, 1895. 

74 March 15, 1895. 

75 March 14, 1895. 
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and related their grievances and their hardships in walking 
back to the United States, saying that they were “very sorry 
they left their homes in Alabama.’’* The colony was rapidly 
disintegrating and the Negroes were leaving in squads, at- 
tempting to walk the entire distance to their old homes.” 
El Tiempo expressed surprise over the critical revefations 
made by returning colonists and reflected: “‘Although we do 
not entirely believe them, we invite the government to open 
an investigation on the question, as much for the good name 
of Mexico as to prevent tomorrow those colonists charging us 
hundreds of thousands of pesos as an indemnification.” 
The Eutaw Mirror on March 20 gave the first account of 
a returned emigrant to Alabama, Willie Johnson, a native of 
Greene County, who escaped after being in Mexico a month. 
He corroborated the statement of ‘‘Pegleg” Williams in San 
Antonio regarding housing, food, armed guards, and censor- 
ship. In addition, he said that every one over twelve years 
of age was driven to the fields at daylight, some of the stub- 
born youngsters being severely thrashed. He reported that 
common jeans which sell here at 30 cents a yard, sold there 
for $2.25 and common red canton flannel worth here 1214 or 
15 cents a yard, sold there for $1.25 a yard and no whiskey 
was available except a kind of drink called ‘‘aquardiente”’ 
[sic], ‘“‘a half glass of which will. make a negro beat his 
mother.” Johnson stated that he had hastened back in order 
to prevent his father and mother from going and that he 
did not care whether the Negroes believed his tale or not. 
He concluded that he had “just about as soon go to h—Il 


786 Quoted in El Tiempo, March 28, 1895. 

77 Mobile Daily Register, March 19, 21, April 2, Sumter County Sun, March 21, 
Tuskaloosa Gazette, March 21, Prattville Progres, March 22, Southern Star, March 
27, Alabama Courier, March 28, Hamilton News-Press, March 28, New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, March 31, Eutaw Mirror, April 4, 1895. “It is mighty hard to 
keep a Negro out of Dixie,” commented the Gadsden Times-News, March 26, 1895, 
in an editorial on the break-up of the colony. 

78 March 28, 1895. 
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as to go back to Mexico.”"* The editor of the Mirror said 
that many of the Negroes refused to believe Johnson, claim- 
ing that he was a paid emissary of the white folks to come 
there and tell all those lies, but the editor himself was con- 
vinced that the Negro told the truth.® 
_ Many stories of the colonists made their way into the 
newspapers during the months of April and May. R. D. 
Hardy of Greene County escaped from what he called ‘‘a 
Colonial Bastile’’ [sic] and, after a long and perilous journey, 
made his way to Houston, where he was cared for by friends. 
He recited about the same facts as Willie Johnson but added 
that Sunday was not observed and all who rested on that 
day were permitted to do so without the privilege of eating.** 
Other escaped colonists arriving in Houston said that they 
were worked under a system of slavery ““worse than that ex- 
‘perienced by Russian exiles in Siberia.”* 

The Tuskaloosa Journal, however, printed a letter, May 
15, 1895, of an entirely different tenor from A. A. Adams 
to the editor, J. P. Gaines, in which he said: 

This part of Mexico is a great agricultural country, a grand country 
for the negro race; the lands are rich, climate good and healthful . . .; 
our people here are much pleased with the country and are satisfied 
and happy; Mr. Ellis, the gentleman who brought us out here, has 
done in every particular all that he promised to do; each and every 


man is his own man, and is his own boss; I framed the laws by which 
we are governed in our local affairs . . .; You can say in your paper 


79 Quoted in Mobile Daily Register, March 21, 1895; Oakman News, March 28, 
Montgomery Daily Advertiser, March 29, Eufaula Times and News, April 4, 1895. 
80 Eutaw Mirror, March 20, 1895. Johnson said that many of the Negroes requested 
Ellis to write their letters—‘“hence the favorable reports which many of them 
received.” In regard to the high prices cited by Johnson, the editor commented 
that “this is a pretty good hint for the silveroons to quit their foolishness.” 

81 Mobile Daily Register, April 20, Montgomery Daily Advertiser, April 20, Linden 
Reporter, April 26, Southern Idea (Russellville), May 3, 1895. The Sumter County 
Sun, May 2, 1895, reported that a mass meeting of Negroes was held in Houston 
and funds were subscribed to help out the “unfortunate and deluded darkies” on 
their way home. 

82 Mobile Daily News, April 23, New Orleans Times-Democrat, April 23, Sheffield 
Standard, April 27, Sumter County Sun, May 2, Southern Idea, May 3, 1895. 
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that the Mexicans are the most friendly people I have ever read of to 
be only about half civilized as most of them are here. . . .83 

The editor of the Tuskaloosa Gazette stated that a lady in 
that city was also in receipt of a letter from Adams, stating 
that he was now prosecuting attorney and had convicted five 
Mexicans and two Negroes. In need of a legal library, he had 
written to John G. Brady, proposing to pay him in Mexican 
rabbits and parrots. The editor said that Brady would send 
him a code of Alabama of the year 1852, which contained all 
the old statutes relating to slavery and that “‘it is supposed 
that the crowd who went from this place have so much in- 
fluence with the powers of the republic that they are going 
to have the code of Alabama adopted by the Mexicans and 
run the government.” Adams reported that he drafted some 
laws and submitted them to President Diaz who immediately 
ordered them placed upon the statute books and that one 
Tuscaloosa Negro was the chief of police and another an ac- 
tive justice of the peace. The editor concluded: “Their 
many friends in this part of the hemisphere will be glad to 
hear that they are doing well and will join in the wish they 
may never,be induced to return.’ 

One may well imagine that these letters of Adams ex- 
perienced no great difficulty is escaping the rigid censorship 
of Ellis. ‘The editor of the Gazette, however, pronounced 
Adams ‘‘one of the most worthless characters who ever in- 
fested any community,” and John Perkins, an escaped colo- 
nist and native of Tuscaloosa County, denied that Adams 
ever served as prosecuting attorney, saying that “he is like 


88In this letter Adams stated that he had been “a close observer” in Mexico for 
more than two months and had prepared this “unprejudiced account” for the 
benefit of his colored friends. He requested a subscription to the Journal for one 
year and inquired as to the success of the Peoples’ Party. 

84 May 16, 1895. Adams and two other colonists were later stranded in EI Paso, 
and petitioned, without success, to Governor William C. Oates for aid. See Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald, September 21, Mountain Eagle, September 25, Union Springs 
Herald, September 25, Standard Gauge (Brewton), September 26, Tuskaloosa 
Gazette, September 26, Florence Herald, October 3, Hamilton News-Press, October 
3, 1895. 
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all the rest of the negroes out there and has to work as hard 
as any of them.” 

A Tuskaloosa Gazette reporter on June 13 interviewed the 
aforesaid John Perkins, who, after enumerating a long list 
of grievances, said: 

I couldn’t stand this and after staying there two months I slipped off 
and walked forty-two miles to a railroad and then beat my way as 
best I could until I got home. After I got back in the United States 
the white people helped me ‘mightily’ and give me money to help me 
get home. I have had enough of Mexico and will never go back 
again and would advise all other colored people to stay away from 
there. They are treated a heap better here, and the country is better 
than there. The water is better and the climate better.8® 


Shortly afterwards, W. C. Jemison, proprietor of the Tus- 
caloosa Times, published what he believed to be a truthful 
letter written by Sam Claburn of Tuscaloosa, who stated that 
he was in El Paso and requested assistance. He said that 
about fifty-four of the colonists, including himself, being 
treated “worse than brutes,” had attempted to escape in the 
latter part of May and were overtaken by the Mexicans and 
all but nine “were shot down like dogs.’’** 

News dispatches from Mexico City, however, denied the 
truthfulness of these stories, although admitting that the Ne- 
groes had been deceived by their own countrymen and that 
many of them were dying since they were in a most unhealthy 
section. These dispatches asserted that the colonists were not 


85 September 26, June 13, 1895. 

86 Tuscaloosa Times, June 29, 1895; quoted in Mobile Daily Register, July 7, 1895; 
Oakman News, July 11, 1895. The Daily Register stated that these stories, in several 
instances, had been credited to the sensationalism of border journalism, but when 
the Tuscaloosa Times vouched for the writer’s trustworthiness, “there is no doubt 
that what has been said .. . is the truth.” This letter especially appears authentic 
because Claburn states that he, his wife and child, and Carry Cole were among 
the survivors; that John Coleman was shot down; and that Carry Cole lost both 
of her little girls because they perished for lack of water. John Mackie, however, 
believed that many of these stories were told by “trifling” Negroes to sympathizing 
white people “for the purpose of getting small or large sums of money... .” See 
HD, p. 8, infra. n. 93; also Birmingham Age-Herald, July 7, 1895. 
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under guard and emphasized the fact that they were working 
for a private company and not for the government.® 

The first official cognizance of the situation was taken, 
when, on May 28, 1895, R. M. Burke, United States consul 
of the district of Chihuahua, sent a dispatch to the State De- 
partment saying that the stories concerning the reported 
outrages of the colony had “worked the Americans up to a 
high pitch of excitement.’ He enclosed a deposition from 
Sam Claber of Tuscaloosa, signed by three witnesses, to the 
effect that they had been deceived, mistreated, and placed 
“in the worst form of bondage.” The Negroes requested an 
investigation. Consul Burke also enclosed a statement from 
Anthony Jones, ‘“‘now deceased,” reporting that he alone 
survived out of a group of forty escaping colonists, the others 
being shot and killed upon refusing to return.® 

Three days later Ellis wrote a letter to the State Depart- 
ment asserting that he had been criticized in the American 
press and claiming that he had lived up to his contract in 
every respect. He refuted the story of escapees being killed 
by enclosing a ‘Statement of Facts,” signed by twelve of the 
supposed victims, declaring that no one had been killed and 
that Ellis had done more for the race than any other living 
man. Ellis asked for a thorough investigation. 


(To be continued) 


87 New Orleans Times-Democrat, May 1, 29, June 10, July 11, 1895. 

88 Burke to Uhl, May 28, 1895, in HD, pp. 2-3. All official correspondence herein- 
after cited is in this document. Sam Claber and Sam Claburn, supra, n. 86, are 
not identical. 

89 Ellis to Gresham, May 31, 1895, pp. 3-4. Ellis stated in this letter that his pur- 
pose was to do justice to the company, the remaining good colonists, and his own 
name since he felt “a grate [sic] responcibility” [sic] for having brought them to 
Mexico. 
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Critical Months in Alabama 
Politics, 1895-1896 


By ALLEN J. GOING 


Since THE OVERTHROW of Reconstruction in 1874, the Dem- 
ocratic party in the South, and especially in Alabama, has 
never been free from considerable discord, bolts, and threat- 
ened bolts, but the upheaval of the 1890's came closer than 
any other to disrupting the party permanently.’ In some in- 
stances the disagreements materialized, and Democrats ran 
for office as Independents, Greenbackers, or Prohibitionists.” 
It has been contended that the Democratic redeemers in the 
South sympathized with the industrial, corporate interests of 
the East, whether Democratic or Republican, and that this 
sympathy and understanding formed the basis for the famous 
compromise of 1877. In accepting this interpretation, one is 
led to the further conclusion that opposition to the re- 
deemers stemmed largely from the agrarian and urban labor 
groups whose welfare was ignored in the emphasis placed on 
railroad building, new industries, and more capital.* This 
situation in general applied to Alabama. At the same time, 
however, some critics of Democratic control censured party 
leadership in Alabama for failing to demonstrate sufficient 
interest in or take adequate steps to encourage business and 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Associa- 
tion, Decatur High School, Decatur, April 19, 1952. 

2 Allen J. Going, Bourbon Democracy in Alabama, 1874-1890 (University, Ala., 
1951), pp. 47-49, 54-56. 

3C. Vann Woodward, Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise of 1877 and the 
End of Reconstruction (Boston, 1951), passim, and Origins of the New South, 
1877-1913 in Wendell Holmes Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter (eds.), A History 
of the South, IX (Baton Rouge, 1951), passim. 
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industry.* Whatever may have been their motives, all critics, 
bolters, and opponents agreed in condemning the tight con- 
trol exercised over Democratic affairs and the state govern- 
ment by cliques, caucuses, and rings of professional politi- 
cians. The convention system and Black Belt methods of 
controlling Negro votes were conducive to other forms of 
political chicanery and questionable ethics. “‘A free ballot 
and a fair count” or “freedom from ring rule” served as 
rallying cries for all dissatisfied elements. 

The Democratic redeemers in 1874 had been so successful 
in condemning Republicans as the party of radicalism, ruin, 
corruption, and Negro equality that the party has never since 
been able to threaten seriously Democratic hegemony. In 
practically all state elections prior to 1900, Republicans 
found it expedient to co-operate with third-party or indepen- 
dent movements. As one hard-money, national-bank Repub- 
lican, A. W. McCullough, explained his alliance in Alabama 
with Greenbackers, “Questions of more vital importance in 
Southern politics than banking and currency... are... 
fair elections and honest count, free thought, free speech, 
free goverment. Upon this Col. Lowe and the Greenback- 
ers are with us.’”® In 1878 and 1884, when no strong third- 
party movements developed, the Republicans in convention 
chose to offer no state ticket, explaining that such a course 
would be preferable to participating in ‘‘a mere mockery of 
an election.’ 

The Republican party in Alabama, as in other Southern 
states, was torn by factional strife. Some of the native whites 
who had joined during Reconstruction hoped to base the 
strength of the party primarily on white votes, and in 1876 
they won a temporary ascendancy over the Negro faction 


4For examples see Montgomery Colored Citizen, April 5, 1884, quoted from 
Huntsville Advocate, and Proceeding of the Third Annual Session of the Alabama 
State Agricultural Society . . . [1886] (Montgomery, 1886), p. 9, 

5 Huntsville Advocate, May 4, 1881. 

6 Quoted in Montgomery Advertiser, July 7, 1878. 
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dominated by Senator George E. Spencer. Later, however, 
party control reverted largely to the hands of office holders 
who based their claims to leadership on control of Negro 
votes. ‘he Negroes themselves bitterly complained because 
of the obvious preference of Washington officials for white 
instead of Negro appointees to Federal jobs.’ The national 
Republican party, approving in general the conservative 
Democratic governments in the South, did little toward aid- 
ing or encouraging Republican organization there. The 
executive committee in Alabama declared in 1880, ‘The 
great Republican party of the nation has long since declared 
its inability and unwillingness to help us.’ 

During the first administration of President Grover Cleve- 
land, Alabama Republicans began to show more life, run- 
ning state tickets in three consecutive elections beginning in 
1886. Some of the new life was furnished by ousted office- 
holders, such as the ex-postmaster of Talladega, R. A. Mose- 
ley, who moved to Birmingham, established*’a Republican 
paper, and was the generally recognized party leader in the 
state during the next decade. The industrial boom of the 
1880’s brought many Northern Republicans into Birming- 
ham and north Alabama, and once again the effort was made 
to reform the state organization along “‘lily-white” lines. A 
sizeable conference, called by such conservative leaders as 
Lewis E. Parsons, former Governor W. H. Smith and Charles 
Turner, assembled in Birmingham in April, 1889, and or- 
ganized the ‘““White Republican Tariff League.” A Negro 
convention met simultaneously in the same city and strongly 
declared that the black man would not be ousted from the 
party. Thus Republicans entered the decade of the turbu- 
lent nineties still torn by strife and with the national or- 


7 Going, op. cit., p. 53; Woodward, Origins of the New South, pp. 100-103, 216-219. 
8 Quoted in New York Tribune, August 2, 1880; see also statements of Paul Stro- 
bach, in Mobile Register, January 30, 1883. 

9 Montgomery Advertiser, March 28, 30, April 9, 11, 1889. 
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ganization favoring the whites and a policy of fusion with 
third-party groups. Little wonder that Negroes joined the 
Colored Alliance in ever growing numbers or listened to the 
blandishments of Black Belt Democrats who hoped to main- 
tain as wide as possible the breach in Republican ranks. 
Although it has been said that Populism was on the de- 
cline in Alabama after the election of 1894, that fact was not 
apparent to the anxious Democrats viewing the political 
situation in the critical year, 1895. The legislature contained 
about one-third Populists in both houses, and of the nine 
congressmen two were Republicans and two Populists. Reu- 
ben F. Kolb and his Populist followers were loudly claim- 
ing, and with considerable justification, that he had been 
twice counted out of the governorship by Democratic fraud 
and ballot box stuffing.*® Economic conditions and the na- 
tional political situation further complicated the picture. 
The depression of the 1890's affected the South more serious- 
ly than any other section of the country. Business failures 
and labor violence plagued the industrial sections of Ala- 
bama, and farm prices declined to less than half those of a 
decade earlier.‘ Moreover, President Cleveland’s conserva- 
tive policy on banking and currency questions offered no 
relief to Western and Southern Democrats. Little wonder 
that the state Democratic leaders decided that only drastic 
changes in policy could prevent numerous disillusioned 
voters from succumbing to Populist appeals of currency and 
banking reform, government ownership of railroads, guaran- 
tees of better working conditions, and fair election practices. 
The first step had been taken as early as 1893 when some 
prominent Alabama Democrats, led by Joseph F. Johnston, a 
Birmingham banker, repudiated Cleveland and his gold- 


10 John B. Clark, Populism in Alabama (Auburn, Ala., 1927), pp. 157-163; John 
W. Dubose, “Eight Governors of Alabama,” nos. 123, 124, Birmingham Age-Herald, 
June 28, 29, 1914. 

11 Woodward, Origins of the New South, pp. 264-270. 
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standard program, advocating instead the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. By 1895 both Alabama senators and three 
of the five Democratic representatives opposed the national 
administration. ‘This action violated traditional post-Re- 
construction Democratic principles in two ways. First, it 
broke the tacit alliance between Southern Democrats and 
Eastern conservatives; second, it violated the rigid rule es- 
tablished in the 1874 campaign: no show of intra-party dif- 
ferences, but exclusive emphasis on the sole objective of 
maintaining a united white man’s party. The Montgomery 
Advertiser viewed these developments with concern, urged 
Democrats to “hold fast to the old landmarks,’’ and accused 
Johnston of having done more than any man except Kolb to 
produce discord in Democratic ranks.** The Birmingham Age- 
Herald labeled the free-silver “heresy” as just a scheme of 
disappointed office seekers.* Less than a month later, how- 
ever, Johnston acquired control of the Age-Herald, changed 
its name to the State Herald, and made it the chief organ for 
Alabama silver Democrats. The Herald turned its editorial 
guns upon the Montgomery Advertiser, the Mobile Register, 
Congressman Richard H. Clarke, and Governor William C. 
Oates, leaders of the gold Democrats. Why, asked the Herald, 
should this group attempt to contradict the obvious Demo- 
cratic majority for silver and thereby “endanger the all im- 
portant white supremacy.”* 

Johnston and the silver Democrats evidently believed 
that this break with tradition was necessary to maintain 
Democratic control in the face of Populist threats—that ad- 
vocating a bi-metallic policy would be a safe risk in avoiding 
the far more sweeping changes proposed by the Populists. 
By concentrating on the money question as the great panacea 


12 DuBose, “Eight Governors,” no. 124, Birmingham Age-Herald, June 29, 1914. 
18 February 27, March 13, 1896. 

14 September 6, 1895. 

15 December 3, 1895, January 5, 1896. 
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for all ills, they hoped to win back many Democrats who had 
strayed from the fold. The silver leaders invited to a con- 
ference in Birmingham in September, 1895, all Democrats 
who, regardless of past party affiliations, favored the silver 
idea; they also stated that their objectives included honesty 
in the party as well as free coinage. Many prominent Demo- 
cratic leaders attended or lent their support, but no impor- 
tant followers of Kolb appear to have fallen in with the pro- 
posal.*® Instead, the more moderate Populists who had de- 
serted the Democratic party via Kolb’s Jeffersonian bolt 
called a November free-silver conference of their own in 
Birmingham. The leading spirit behind this meeting was 
Daniel S. Troy, who was sincerely interested in reuniting 
the Democratic party. Unfortunately, Colonel Troy died a 
few days before the conference and the discussions seem to 
have dealt more with the question of fusing with Republi- 
cans than with healing the breach in Democratic ranks. In- 
stead of emphasizing the currency question, the resolutions 
adopted listed first the necessity for fair elections, an appeal 
obviously directed toward Republicans rather than Dem- 
ocrats.7” 

Perhaps the Populist leaders realized that the silverites 
were steadily gaining control of the Democratic party, and 
little chance existed of winning them to the Populist cause.’® 
Early in 1896 this suspicion was confirmed, when the pro- 
Johnston Democratic state executive committee decided to 
permit “open bar” primaries in which anyone could par- 


16 Birmingham Age-Herald, September 10-12, 16, 1895. 

17 Wedowee, Randolph Toiler October 17, November 21, 1895; Birmingham State 
Herald, November 14, 1895. 

18 In 1894 the Jeffersonian Democrats had proposed through their chairman, Albert 
T. Goodwyn, a reconciliation with the anti-Cleveland, silver Democrats. A pri- 
mary in which would participate all white voters who had been loyal Democrats 
before Kolb’s bolt in 1892 would decide which was the official Democratic party. 
The anti-Cleveland Democrats refused (DuBose, “Eight Governors,” no. 116, Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald, June 1, 1914). 
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ticipate who promised to support the Democratic ticket. 
Under this “open bar” system Johnston won nearly three 
times as many delegates to the state convention as did his 
gold-standard opponent, Clarke, and, of course, received the 
Democratic nomination for governor.” The Advertiser and 
most other Clarke papers then gave their support to Johnston 
and his free-silver platform, but some, such as the Ashville 
Aegis, refused to go along, accusing Populists of participating 
in the primaries and defeating Clarke.” 

In the meantime a committee appointed at the November 
Populist conference had been working throughout the state, 
preparing the ground for fusion between Populists and Re- 
publicans. Kolb, who had previously opposed fusion, co- 
operated in this work with Albert T. Goodwyn and P. G. 
Bowman.” Other Populists, such as M. W. Howard, S. M. 
Adams, and A. S. Hobson, did not look with much favor 
on the proposed arrangement. They felt that Populists and 
Republicans could never really agree on the money question 
and that Republicans had such high hopes of national vic- 
tory that they did not sincerely desire fusion.”* The obvious 
drift toward fusion between Populists and Republicans con- 


19 Birmingham State Herald, January 22, 1896. In 1894 only those who had voted 
for Cleveland in 1892 could participate in the Democratic primaries that resulted 
in the nomination for governor of Oates over Johnston. 

20 Ibid., April 17, 23, 1896. 

21 Carrollton Alabama Alliance News, May 19, 1896; Birmingham People’s Tri- 
bune, May 21, 1896. The Mobile Register backed Johnston but aded, “We shall 
not cease our fight for .. . sound money’”’ (quoted in Birmingham State-Herald, 
April 30, 1896). The Advertiser noted some concessions made by Johnston to hard 
money men and also pointed out that the currency question was one to be settled 
on the national level (April 22, 23, 1896). At least the paper pursued a consistent 
policy when it later bolted the regular Democratic party, refusing to support the 
national ticket for Bryan and free silver, and gave its support to the Palmer- 
Buckner Gold Democrats (July 14-19, August-October, 1896), 

22 Birmingham State Herald, November 13, December 1, 1895. Goodwyn evidently 
devoted most of his time to this work; as congressman, he made no speeches 
and was absent on leave most of the time (Louise Goodwyn Mustin, “Albert Tay- 
lor Goodwyn,” unpublished M. A. thesis, University of Alabama, 1936, p. 61.) 
23 Birmingham State Herald, April 23, 1896; ibid., January 30, 1896, quoting New 
Orleans Times-Democrat; Birmingham People’s Tribune, May 14, 1896. 
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siderably aided Johnston’s campaign for the Democratic 
nomination. As his newspaper, the Birmingham State-Herald, 
pointed out, many Jeffersonians would not take the fatal step 
of becoming Republicans, and Johnston was the best man to 
attract them back into Democratic ranks.* 

Alabama Republicans also became divided on the question 
of co-operation with Populists. Moseley, chairman of the Re- 
publican executive committee, favored the idea, provided 
some Republicans would be included on the state fusion 
ticket. As the Democrats saw it, Moseley was claiming his 
just reward for support given to Kolb in the two preceding 
elections and for financial assistance rendered Kolb by North- 
ern Republicans.” William Vaughan led the group opposed 
to fusion and in favor of a separate state Republican ticket. 
For the presidential nomination, the Moseley faction backed 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed, while the Vaughan group favored 
Governor William McKinley. Some Negroes supported each 
faction, but more whites supported the Vaughan than the 
Moseley group.” 

On April 28, 1896, three separate political conventions as- 
sembled in Montgomery, the Populist and those of the two 
Republican factions. The Populists, meeting at the Opera 
House, appear to have settled all differences of opinion in 
advance. They quickly nominated Goodwyn for the gov- 
ernorship, but named no candidates for two state offices, 


24 December 8, 1895. 
25 Charles G. Summersell, “A Life of Reuben F. Kolb” (unpublished M. A. thesis, 
University of Alabama, 1930), pp. 84-85, 102, 103. 
26 Birmingham State Herald, January 18, March 5, April 17, 1896. William J. 
Stevens, prominent Negro Republican of Anniston sided with the Vaughan anti- 
fusion group. In 1894, when the Populists had unceremoniously ousted him from 
their convention, he had led the black and tan faction against endorsement of 
Kolb and had been much made over by the Democrats. Populists ridiculed him 
in the following poem (in Birmingham People’s Tribune, May 28, 1896): 

“O did you see Billy Skaggs, upon his toe, 

Lift Billy Stevens through the Wigwam doe; 

O, did you see Billy Oates in big alarm, 

Lift Billy Stevens under him arm.” 
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awaiting action by the Republicans.” Their platform speci- 
fied first, a frée ballot and a fair count, and second, the usual 
demands on currency and abolition of the national banks. 
Other planks to appeal to labor were included. The plat- 
form for Jefferson County called for a protective tariff, while 
the state convention requested a qualified tariff for reve- 
nue.” 

The Moseley Republican convention was small, with Ne- 
groes outnumbering whites about seven to one. Under the 
leadership of C. C. Sheets, Lewis E. Parsons, T. H. Aldrich 
and W. F. Aldrich, they left the question of fusion up to the 
executive committee, and Moseley quickly came to terms 
with the Populists. One observer estimated that some 300 
white Republicans were in Montgomery at this time, a larger 
number than at any time since the overthrow of the Radicals. 
A majority of these met with the Vaughan-McKinley fac- 
tion in the United States courtroom. Although opposed to 
fusion in the begining, the delegates, after’ an all-night 
session, finally agreed to name two Republicans, both sil- 
verites, for the vacancies on the fusion slate.2® Thus, fusion 
had been completed on paper. In fact, however, much dis- 
sension still existed. In July the Vaughan group was vainly 
attempting to put out a straight Republican ticket, a move- 
ment explained by Moseley as an obvious bid for appoint- 
ments should the national Republican ticket win.” 

Some Populist leaders, such as Philander Morgan, brother 
of the senator, balked at the Republican alliance and went 
over to the Democrats.*t The semi-fusion between Demo- 


27Birmingham State Herald, April 28, 29, 1896; Montgomery Advertiser, April 
28-30, 1896, 

28 Birmingham People’s Tribune, May 14, 1896. 

29 Birmingham State Herald, April 28, 29, 1896. See the fusion ticket in Birming- 
ham Times [Republican], June 10, 1896 and Birmingham People’s Tribune 
[Populist], May 14, 1896. 

30 Birmingham Times, July 1, 1896. 

81 Montgomery Advertiser, July 1, 1896; Wedowee Randolph Toiler, September 11, 
1896. 
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crats and Populists in the presidential election led to further 
Populist desertions, but less than two weeks intervened be- 
tween this national fusion and the state election on August 
4. Kolb himself waited until a month after the state elec- 
tions before throwing his support to the Democratic national 
nominees. The Democratic press welcomed him, but one 
Populist paper labeled their erstwhile leader “the most mo- 
mentous, stupuduous [sic], unaccountable, unlimited, ever- 
lasting liar in this universe today.’’*? J. C. Manning, founder 
of the original People’s Party in Alabama, took the opposite 
road; he joined the Republicans, declaring that he could 
never associate with a party that had so flagrantly stolen 
two elections.** Other Populists who remained in the fold 
chose to put their own interpretation on fusion, usually pre- 
ferring to call it co-operation and stating that Republicans 
were merely helping accomplish an objective but would not 
participate in affairs of government later.** 

With the two opposing groups basically agreed on the 
currency question, the Alabama campaign during May-July, 
1896 concentrated on other issues. The Democrats wore 
threadbare the argument that Populists were actually Re- 
publicans and thus were not to be trusted, much less voted 
for, by any true believer in white supremacy. The Adver- 
tiser described Goodwyn as leading a “Republican elephant 
switching a Populist tail.”** Democratic papers accused Pop- 
ulist leaders of railroading the party into fusion and urged 
the rank and file to repudiate them by voting Democratic. 
The Herald, reminiscent of Reconstruction days, fanned the 


32 Ozark Free Press, October 15, 1896; Mobile Register, October 3, 1896; Bir- 
mingham People’s Tribune, October 1, 8, 15, 1896. Although inactive politically 
for a number of years, Kolb in 1910 was again running for office on a Demo- 
cratic ticket (Summersell, op. cit., pp. 126-127). 

33 Birmingham People’s Tribune, September 10, 1896; Mobile Register, July 17, 
1896. 

34 Carrollton Alabama Alliance News, May 12, 1895; Wedowee Randolph Toiler, 
March 27, 1896. 

35 May 13, 1896. 
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flame of racial feeling when it described the Republican con- 
vention as a “howling, fuming, stinking mob.’’ Democrats 
also made much of the fact that in Congress Goodwyn had 
voted to seat a Negro Republican from South Carolina.** 

The Populists spent considerable time answering Demo- 
cratic arguments and accusations. When the Advertiser said 
that Populists soon would have Negroes in their conventions, 
a Populist editor replied, ‘But, Granny, even if this be so 
. .. , we will take them alive and kicking. We won't have 
the nerve to vote the poor critters after they are dead.”*” Re- 
publicans and Populists emphasized the questionable meth- 
ods used by Democrats in conducting previous elections and 
specifically accused them of fraud and ballot box stuffing in 
the Black Belt. Anti-Democratic newspapers gave wide pub- 
licity to the statement of an election official in Lowndes 
County: “If it is necessary for Lowndes County to cast 5,000 
votes against a candidate . . . who is an enemy to her honor, 
we will do so, if my pulse still beats.” Goverrmor Oates was 
quoted as saying, “The man who counts the ballot as it is 
cast every time is no friend to his country.’’** Populists 
pointed out that Democrats still dared to call theirs the: 
“white man’s party,” flagrantly disregarding their courting 
and manipulation of Negro votes. ‘Mr. Negro is all right,” 
said a Populist paper, “whenever he votes the Democratic 
ticket, and if he votes otherwise, the representatives of the 
‘virtue and intelligence’ of his section correct him as it may 
please them in the final count.’ 

When Democrats asserted that Populists had been trapped 
by Republicans, the reply came back, “Any trap that is 
baited with fair elections, pure political methods .. . , and 
equal rights to all can catch a Populist every day in the 


36 Birmingham State Herald, April 28, June 6, 10, 1896; Mobile Register, May- 
July, 1896. 

37 Carrollton Alabama Alliance News, May 19, 1896, quoting the Ozark Banner. 
38 Birmingham Times, July 1, 1896; Birmingham People’s Tribune, July 23, 1896. 
39 Wedowee Randolph Toiler, June 26, 1896; quoting the Bessemerite. 
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week.’’*° Populists also emphasized the division within the 
Democratic party, quoting the harsh things the Advertiser 
had earlier said about Johnston and vice versa. ““The only 
one thing,” said the Populist state executive committee, “up- 
on which the Democrats are agreed is ballot box stuffing.’ 
The Randolph Toiler of Wedowee summarized the Populist 
position by labeling it ‘‘the final struggle between the white 
masses of the State and the plutocratic oligarchy.’ 

The outcome of this “final struggle” was never seriously 
in doubt. Johnston won by a vote of 128,541 to Goodwyn’s 
89,290, a considerably smaller total vote than that of four 
years earlier. Nine Populists went to the Senate and twenty- 
three Populists and four Republicans to the House. In the 
November congressional elections the Democrats seated 
seven, the Populists one, and the Republicans one. For 
the first time during the turbulent nineties the Democrats 
showed a majority in the fifty white counties. In an opti- 
mistic vein the Populists had counted on some 162,000 Re- 
publican votes, but the fusion arrangement failed to produce 
anything like that number. Many county and local elec- 
tions presented separate Republican and Populist slates and, 
where fusion did exist, each accused the other of failing to 
co-operate.** Evidently, many more than an “insignificant 
number” of previous Kolb supporters voted for Johnston. 
As one contemporary concluded, Johnston drew more 
strength from the Populists than they gained from Republi- 
can co-operation.*® 

Thus, during the critical months of 1895-1896 Alabama 
Democrats succeeded in maintaining party unity and su- 
40 Wedowee Randolph Toiler, May 1, 1896. 

41 Ibid., February 2, 1896; see also Birmingham People’s Tribune, May-July, 1896. 
42 July 10, 1896. 

43 John W. DuBose, “Forty Years of Alabama, 1861-1901” (unpublished MS in the 
Alabama State Department of Archives and History, Montgomery), p. 1910. 

44 Birmingham Times, August 5, 1896; Wedowee Randolph Toiler, August 7, Sep- 


tember 4, 1896. 
45 DuBose, “Forty Years of Alabama,” p. 1877. 
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premacy in the face of a serious threat. More than twenty 
years earlier they had forged a unified white man’s party by 
compromising with conservatives both at home and in the 
East. This time, in spite of opposition from powerful Mont- 
gomery and South Alabama politicians, they preserved that 
unity by compromising with dissatisfied agrarians and West- 
ern progressives. 
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Notes and Documents 


FOREIGNERS IN ALABAMA, 1900-1950 
By LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


Between 1900 and 1950 some 400 Europeans and Latin 
Americans visited the Southern states and wrote books which 
included some significant comment about this region. Less 
than 10 per cent, however, visited Alabama. While the pic- 
ture of Alabama that might be created by a synthesis of the 
information in these books would be far from adequate, they 
are nevertheless important as evidence of the conception of 
Alabama life and culture that is current abroad. 

If the average foreigner were asked to name an educa- 
tional institution in the South, his answer would not be the 
universities of Virginia, Alabama, North Carolina, or Ken- 
tucky, but Tuskegee Institute. By the same token, neither 
Robert E. Lee nor Happy Chandler, neither General Albert 
Sidney Johnston nor Theodore G. Bilbo would be as well 
known as Booker T. Washington. Tuskegee is described in 
twice as many books as any other single Southern institution 
of higher learning; and no political or educational leader re- 
ceives a fourth as many references in the works of foreigners 
as Booker T. Washington. Europeans and Latin Americans, 
accustomed to exaggerated tales of the oppression of the Ne- 
gro in the South, seek out Tuskegee before looking for any 
other aspects of Southern culture, and, quite naturally, they 
are pleasantly surprised by a modern, progressive university 
for Negroes in the heart of the Deep South. 

No less than twelve of the twenty-nine writers who de- 
scribed Alabama visited Tuskegee and gave more or less ac- 
curate accounts of the cultural significance of this institution. 
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In addition, seven travellers had an opportunity to inter- 
view Booker T. Washington and subsequently to draw char- 
acter sketches (likely as not idealized rather than factual) of 
this distinguished educator. No other Alabamian is men- 
tioned by name in any of the twenty-nine books which de- 
scribe various aspects of the state. 

Related to the interest in Tuskegee and Booker T. Wash- 
ington is a preoccupation with the race problem on the part 
of foreign travellers. No less than twelve writers concern 
themselves at some length with this matter. A few (Ariel, 
Moeschlin, and Verissimo) give a romantic portrayal of the 
carefree banjo-strummer that never existed outside of the 
scores of Stephen Foster. A few others (Duhamel, Lignereux, 
and Pecorini) assume quite radical attitudés, at times border- 
ing on indignation at a condition they never knew in their 
homelands. Only a few (Rangman, Ross, and Tegen) offer 
a thoroughly objective and constructive view of the race 
problem. Others who refer to the situation are quite indif- 
ferent. An interesting sidelight on the viewpoints of for- 
eigners on the race problem is the round condemnation of 
the Ku Klux Klan by Gontard and Rundt, although both 
are fair enough to recognize it as a rather unpleasant facet 
of American nationalism rather than as a specifically South- 
ern movement as it was revealed in the 1920's. 

There are few references to any of the cities of Alabama. 
Only a couple of travellers seem to have known Birmingham, 
although the romantic charm of Mobile captured the fancy 
of von der Decken, Mayor des Planches, and Ross. Moeschlin 
refers to Tuscaloosa, Ross to Montgomery, and von Scheven 
to Bessemer (on the occasion of a Rotary Club meeting in 
that community); but urban Alabama suffers gravely by com- 
parison with the rural areas in the book of foreigners. The 
nascent industry of Alabama in the twenties and thirties was 
virtually ignored, and only Canu makes any reference to it. 
The historical and literary traditions of the state receive at- 
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tention only in Nicolis di Robilant’s interesting comments on 
T. S. Stribling. 

Just as in the case of the travel literature of America as 
a whole, almost half of these books (twelve in this list) are in 
German. Six are in French, four each in Swedish and Italian, 
two in Danish, and one in Portuguese. Seven were written 
between 1900 and 1910, three between 1910 and 1920, ten 
between 1920 and 1930, five between 1930 and 1940, and 
four between 1940 and 1950. 

Andrésen, Georg. Dette forbloeffende Amerika. Aarhus, Forlaget 
Aros, 1949. 208 pp. Date: Probably soon before publication. An- 
drésen mentions Alabama briefly on p. 26 and describes the T.V.A. 
and its effect on the region it covers on pp. 26-27. 

Ariel, France. Canadiens et Américains chez eux: journal, let- 
tres, impression, d'une artiste francaise. Montréal, Granger Fréres, 
Ltd., 1920. 300 pp. Date: 1916-1918. On pp. 196-198 there is a 
brief account of Birmingham and of Alabama in general. The most 
abiding impression of Alabama on this writer is the charm of the 
Negroes that she met here. 

Baumann, Felix. Im dunkelsten Amerika: Sittenschilderungen 
aus den Vereinigten Staaten. Dresden, Ernst Beutelspacher & Co., 
1902. 104 pp. Date: Shortly after the turn of the century. This re- 
markable bit of scatalogica americana deals with the principal dis- 
orderly houses of New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and New Or- 
leans (pp. 47-69). It deserves a place in the bibliography of Alabama 
only for its mention of the fact that certain inmates of establish- 
ments in Burgundy and Franklin Streets in New Orleans came from 
Alabama. 

Baumgartner, Andreas. Erinnerungen aus Amerika. Ziirich, 
Orell Fiissli, 1906. 221 pp. Date: 1906 (?). Most of Baumgartner’s 
chapter on “Die Neger” (pp. 149-163) deals with Booker T. Wash- 
ington and the Tuskegee Institute, but there is no indication that 
he actually visited Tuskegee. His information reflects the use of 
other sources, probably the bulletins of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

Briickmann, H. R. Americana: ein Brevier fiir Amerika-Reisende 
. .. Mit Zeichnungen des Verfassers. Berlin-Neukdlln, Verlag von 
Dr. Adolf Ihring Nachf., 1938. 113 pp. Date: Probably soon before 
publication. “Der amerikanische Mohr” (pp. 101-104) is the caption 
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of the brief chapter describing the American Negro as Briickmann 
observed him in New York, North and South Carolina, Alabama, and 
Tennessee. He simply describes typical characteristics of the Ameri- 
can Negro with no reference to the social and economic problems 
he represents. 

Canu, Jean. Villes et paysages d’ Amérique. Paris, J. de Gigaud, 
1937. 363 pp. Date: Probably soon before publication. Chapter 
XIII (pp. 310-339) deals with cotton, the race problem (emphasiz- 
ing the role of Tuskegee and of Booker T. Washington in improving 
the social and economic position of the Southern Negro), transporta- ~ 
tion, labor problems, and the rise of industry in the Piedmont. 

Decken, Ernst von der. Grosse Welt—kleine Welt. Amerika. Auf 
Schienenstrang und Autobahn durch U.S.A. Leipzig, Paul List Ver- 
lag, 1940. 273 pp. Date: Probably soon before publication. On pp. 
147 von der Decken describes a motor trip from New Orleans to 
New York via Mobile and other Southern cities. He gives a rather 
pleasing account of some of the minor aspects of Southern life, but 
his observations are rather superficial in general. 

Duhamel, Georges. Scénes de la vie future. Paris, Mercure de 
France, 1931. 248 pp. Date: Probably the late 1920's. Chapter XI, 
“La séparation des races” (pp. 164-177) reflects Duhamel’s observa- 
tions on the race problem as he saw it in New Orleans and Tuskegee. 
He believes that a solution to the issue of segregation is possible at 
once. 

Gontard, Jean. Au pays des gratte-ciels (Etats-Unis). Paris, Li- 
brairie Pierre Roger, 1925. 272 pp. Date: Probably soon before pub- 
lication. Although Gontard’s itinerary reveals that he travelled in 
Alabama, he refers to the South in general only in his discussion. of 
the Klan (pp. 63-67). It is based largely on John M. Mecklin’s The 
Ku Klux Klan, a Study of the American Mind (although also most 
probably in part of conversation held during his travels), and it 
contains a strong condemnation of this organization. 

Huret, Jules. En Amérique; de New-York a4 la Nouvelle-Orléans. 
Paris, Bibliothéque Charpentier, Eugéne Fasquelle, éditeur, 1906. 
429 pp. Date: Probably soon before publication. After devoting 
most of the first part of his book to the area between Philadelphia 
and Boston, Huret describes a few days in New Orleans and at Tuske- 
gee. He reveals a great admiration for Booker T. Washington and 
his work in the few pages on the Tuskegee Institute; but his atti- 
tude is more that of a European do-gooder than a serious critic. 
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Jonsson, Thorsten. Sidor av Amerika; intryck och resonemang. 
Stockholm, Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1946. 309 pp. Date: Spring 1946. 
Jonsson, for three years New York correspondent of Dagens Nyheter 
(Stockholm), spent the spring of 1946 in the South and devotes pp. 
46-98 of his book to the Mississippi Valley, Alabama, and Georgia. 
On pp. 74-83 there is a factual account of Tuskegee, emphasizing 
prominent names more than the life of the college community and 
the significance of the institution in the field of Negro education. 

Koch, Gerhard Halfred von. Emigranternas land; sturdier 1 amer- 
tkanskt samhallslif. Stockholm, Aktiebolaget Ljus, 1910. Date: Prob- 
ably soon before publication, but not earlier than 1906. “De svartes 
héfding” (“The Chief of the Blacks,” pp. 96-104) is an account of 
Booker T. Washington and the Tuskegee Institute, mainly the Iat- 
ter, with an excellent account of the program of instruction at that 
institution in the early part of the century. 

Lignereux, Saint-André de. L’Amérique au XXe siécle. . . Pré- 
face de Paul Adam. Paris, Librairie illustrée, Jules Tallandier, édi- 
teur, n.d. 291 pp. Date: Probably around 1905. In his discussion 
of the Negro (pp. 255-272) Lignereux depends heavily on two books 
by Booker T. Washington, Up from Slavery and Working with the 
Hands, and it is altogether possible that he also visited Washington. 
He gives much statistical information about American Negroes and 
does a superior job of outlining the salient traits of Negro character, 
and he raises his eyebrows high at all evidence of discrimination. 

Mantegazza, Vico. Agli Stati Uniti; il pericolo americano. Milan, 
Fratelli Treves, 1910. Date: Winter and spring 1909. Mantegazza 
devotes fifteen pages (pp. 91-105) to the race problem with special 
emphasis on the life of Booker T., Washington (whom he calls 
“Washington Booker’), but his account contains many errors of fact. 

Mayor des Planches, Edmondo. Attraverso gli Stati Uniti per 
Vemigrazione italiana. Torino, Unione tipografico—editrice Torinese, 
1913. 321 pp. Date: July, 1911 — November, 1912. Mayor des 
Planches, an Italian diplomat, travelled throughout the Deep South 
looking for suitable places for Italian settlements. On pp. 148-154 he 
gives a brief account of the history of and conditions in Mobile. 

Moeschlin, Felix. Amerika vom Auto aus; 20,000 km. U.S.A. Er- 
lenbach-Ziirich, Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1930. 188 pp. Date: Summer 
1929. Moeschlin gives a few pleasing glimpses of Negro life as he 
observed it in Tuscaloosa and expresses himself appreciatively on 
the Alabama landscape (pp. 54-59). 
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Nicolis di Robilant, Irene. Vita americana (Stati Uniti del Nord- 
America). Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 1929. 492 pp. Date: Probably 
1928. This book is a good example of the naive Italian concept of 
America as all things to all men, and rambles over many different 
aspects of American culture. The author’s rather indifferent chapter 
on Negroes (“La gente di colore,” pp. 373-390) and several refer- 
ences to T. S. Stribling contain statements which indicate that she 
was in Alabama. 

Nielsen, Roger. Amerika i Billeder og Text. Copenhagen, H. 
Aschehoug, 1929. 319 pp. Date: Probably soon before publication. 
This work by a press attaché at the Danish Legation in Washington 
brings together a tremendous amount of geographical, historical, 
political, ethnological, sociological, economic, commercial, educa- 
tional, and agricultural information about each state (including Ala- 
bama). 

Pecorini, Alberto. Gli americani nella vita moderna osservati da 
un italiano. Milan, Fratelli Treves, 1909. 448 pp. Date: Not indi- 
cated; preface dated Springfield, Mass., 1909. pp. 298-309 (‘‘Sangue 
nero”) is a rather careful description of the economic and political 
position of the Southern Negro at the beginning of this century. 
Pecorini goes into considerable detail on Booker T. Washington and 
Tuskegee, an institution which he praises highly. He predicts ulti- 
mate assimilation of all races in the United States. 

Ponten, Josef. Besinnliche Fahrten im Wilden Westen. Leipzig, 
Reclam, 1937. 76 pp. Date: February-September, 1929. The section 
captioned “In den Siidstaaten” (pp. 5-11) contains brief notes on 
life and landscape in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Rangman, Hjalmar. Det stora landet i vaster; glimtar fraan natur 
och folkliv i Amerikas Forenta Stater. Uppsala, J. A. Lindblads For- 
lag, 1931. 227 pp. Date: Approximately April, 1928—April, 1929. 
Chapter 24, “En Svensk Koloni vid Mexikanska Viken” (“A Swedish 
Colony of the Gulf of Mexico,” pp. 200-208), describes Silverhill, a 
Swedish agricultural enclave in southern Alabama populated by 
some 400-500 Swedes from Chicago and elsewhere in the Middle 
West. Rangman’s orientation is militantly Protestant, and he fre- 
quently falls victim to historical misapprehensions. In his discussion 
of the race problem (rather well thought out) he gives a eulogy of 
Booker T. Washington. 

Rautenberg Garcynski, Paul von. Weltrundreise-Erinnerungen. 
Hildburghausen, Thiiringische Verlags-Anstalt, 1912. 471 pp. Date: 
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Probably soon before publication. On pp. 416-422 Rautenberg re- 
ports a trip from El Paso to New Orleans and probably on to Tus- 
kegee, although he does not indicate specifically that he went to Ala- 
bama. He gives a factual and objective account of the race prob- 
lem and of Tuskegee. 

Ross, Colin. Schicksalsstunde: die Vereinigten Staaten zwischen 
Demokratie und Diktatur. Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1935. 312 pp. 
Date: Probably 1934. During his trip through the South undertaken ~ 
shortly after the Nazis’ rise to power, this well known apologist for 
the Hitler government was particularly interested in the Negro and 
gives an unusually objective account of the race problem. In Mo- 
bile (pp. 139-141) he comments on racial mixture in America and 
the disappearance of the black Negro. In Montgomery (pp. 141-147) 
he gives a fine account of Negro social and religious life. In Tuske- 
gee (pp. 148-151) he comments on the rise of the educated Negro 
but has almost nothing to say about the Institute. 

Rundt, Arthur. Amerika ist anders. Berlin, Volksverband der 
Biicherfreunde, Wegweiser-Verlag G.m.b.h., 1926. 152 pp. Date: 
Probably soon before publication. On pp. 71-78 Rund surveys brief- 
ly the race problem and has words of high praise for Negro colleges, 
above all Tuskegee (pp. 72-73). He says that a diploma from Tuske- 
gee is “a sort of patent of nobility among Negroes.” The chapter on 
the Klan (pp. 61-64) as Rundt observed it in the 1920’s condemns 
that organization but properly recognizes it as a national, not a specif- 
ically Southern group. 

Salten, Felix. Fiinf Minuten Amerika. Berlin, Paul Zsolnay Ver- 
lag, 1931. 255 pp. Date: Soon after World War I. In the chapter 
entitled “Stadte des Siidens” (pp. 52-61) the well known author of 
Bambi includes a few brief but effective notes on the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute and its significance in Negro higher education. 

Scheven, Waldemar von. Meine rotarische Reise nach Amerika; 
Plauderet des Prasidenten. Baden-Baden, Rotary Club of Baden- 
Baden, 1934. 24 pp. Date: October-December, 1934. On pp. 16 von 
Scheven describes a meeting of the Bessemer Rotary Club which he 
attended. 

Tegen, Gunhild Nordling. Jorden runt i krigstid. Uppsala, J. 
A. Lindblads Forlag, 1948. 350 pp. Date: 1941. Miss Tegen 
travelled widely in the South, and she was much more interested in 
the race problem than any other aspect of the region. Tuskegee is 
described in detail (pp. 158-168) in sympathetic and accurate terms. 
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Verissimo, Erico. A volta do gato preto. Rio de Janeiro, Edicio 
da Libraria do Globo, 1947. 440 pp. Date: Autumn 1944. Although 
Verissimo mentions no specific localities in Alabama, he gives a ro- 
mantic (and possibly purely imaginative) account of his trip from 
Florida to Louisiana via Alabama and Mississippi (pp. 47-55) in 
which he evokes pictures of old-fashioned Negroes playing banjos in 
front of cabin doors. 

Zurbuchen, R. Kreuz und quer durch Nordamerika in den Jah- 
ren 1915-1919. Bern, Paul Haupt akademische Bunchhandlung, 1923. 
2nd ed. 284 pp. Date: The author spent the winter and spring of 
1917 in the South. Chapter 29, “Von Florida nach New Orleans” 
(pp 233-244) has notes en the people and landscape of southern 
Alabama and Mississippi, but most of the author’s information 
seems to have been picked up in parlor car conversations en route 
between hotels in Miami and New Orleans. 
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Book Reviews 


Plantation County. By Morton Rubin. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1951. 235 pp. $3.50. 


Plantation County, written by a social anthropologist (that is, a 
sociologist), is a case study of an agricultural community in the Black 
Belt of the South. Morton Rubin has been interested in the “County” 
as a type; and at no place does he name it. He admits of many pre- 
conceived ideas about what he would find during his one-year sojourn 
(1948) in the field. He gives much evidence, although not completely 
so, of having tried to overcome his prejudices. He has worked 
prodigiously at his task. And he is conscious of the importance of 
history in writing about the contemporary South. 


Major portions of the investigation concern the following matters: 
modern methods of plantation and farm management, the transfer 
from cotton culture to stock raising and the lumber industry, race 
relations, and religion. Included are many references to ideas, cus- 
toms, and habits, particularly those involving the Negro. And as 
might be expected of a sociologist, the author returns again and again 
to the Negro. Rubin’s subjects (Black Belt dwellers) seem not to 
have “pulled his leg,” as has so often been the case when authors 
temporarily live in, pass through, or investigate the South in order to 
write a book based on their scanty experiences and observations. 
Thus, Plantation County should be of interest to sociologists, to out- 
landers, and to those Black Belt people who wish to read a summary 
of their way of life written by a trained scholar. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that the book contains little which will be new to 
historians, economists, or even observing and intelligent residents of 
the Black Belt itself. 

The Rubin study was prepared as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of North Carolina. Other students from that institution 
are conducting similar surveys of other rural and urban communities 
of the South; and, when the individual studies are completed, a 
synthesis of them will be written by the University’s Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science. The whole project is a worthy and well- 
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planned one, conducted by trained persons. It will be welcomed espe- 
cially by sociologists. But words of caution are demanded if the 
North Carolina group wishes its books to reach reading public and 
perhaps even scholars. Future authors should delete the more tech- 
nical terms of their trade from their written vocabularies, thereby 
producing less erudite but more readable works than this first one. 
Finally, if one remembers that inherent human failings always exist 
when men (including sociologists) appraise a contemporary scene, he 
can accept the series of case studies and its synthesized end-result for 
what they are: a searching and significant investigation of the present 
South. 

WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN 

Florida State University 


Ploughshares Into Swords. By Frank E. Vandiver. Austin, Texas: 
University of Texas Press, 1952. xiv, 349 pp. $5.00. 


Although considerable space is devoted to the career of Josiah 
Gorgas before the Civil War, as a cadet at West Point and ordnance 
officer in the United States Army, and to his post-war educational 
work as vice-chancellor of the University of the South and as presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama, in Ploughshares Into Swords Dr. 
Frank E. Vandiver is principally concerned with the work of Gorgas 
as chief of the Confederate Ordnance Bureau. 

It cannot be said with any assurance that young Gorgas’ marriage to 
Amelia Gayle, daughter of Judge John Gayle, former State Rights 
governor of Alabama, determined the decision of the young Penn- 
sylvania officer to cast his lot with the Confederacy. Personal influ- 
ences were indeed very strong: Amelia, her family and her friends 
were fine and gracious people and the Southern way of life took deep 
hold upon Lieutenant Gorgas while he was stationed in the South. 
At the same time and on the reverse side, Colonel H. K. Graig, 
United States chief of ordnance, had for a long time nagged and spite- 
fully dealt with Gorgas in the petty manner of an old-line top ser- 
geant. But Gorgas had deep political and moral convictions. He was 
a State Rights Democrat and he regarded Abolitionists and Repub- 
licans as revolutionists bent upon destroying free government and dis- 
rupting the Union. His choice, therefore, seemed inevitable, and in 
March, 1861 he resigned his commission and accepted the position as 
chief of the Confederate Ordnance Bureau. 
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Dr. Vandiver is of the well-supported opinion that the appointment 
of Gorgas as chief of ordnance ranked in importance with the appoint- 
ment of General Robert E. Lee as commander of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, for Gorgas almost literally created swords out of plough- 
shares. The agrarian South had few heavy industries, its railroads 
were inadequate, and it was soon subjected to blockade. Moreover, its 
territory was penetrated from within and much of it isolated by the 
enemy. Yet Gorgas constantly met and overcame these apparently 
insuperable difficulties almost to the very end. 


How did Gorgas do this? Dr. Vandiver’s careful, methodical, search- 
ing study reveals several qualities in Gorgas’ character that supply the 
answer. The two basic ones were his genius for organization and his 
equally great ability to recognize and utilize the talents of others. His 
three most important selections were: John W. Mallet, chemist, su- 
perintendent of laboratories; George W. Raines, supervisor of powder 
making; and James H. Burton, superintendent of armories. All were 
men of experience and marked ability in their special fields. Gorgas 
also delegated great authority to each key subordinate; yet he kept 
in constant touch with every important activity. The Ordnance 
Bureau could not be highly centralized in actual operation because — 
of the constantly changing situation, poor transportation, and irreg- 
ular communication; but because of Gorgas’ selection of able sub- 
ordinates in each area and each branch, every segment had its own 
individual vitality when cut off from headquarters. Working with 
an organization thus decentralized in practice, Gorgas accomplished 
what has seemed the impossible: the manufacture or procurement. 
from abroad and the delivery to the armed forces of fine artillery, 
modern rifles, swords, revolvers, powder, shells, bullets, cartridges, 
percussion caps, and other military equipment, all in sufficient quan- 
tities to keep the Federal armies of over a million men busy for four 
years. Powder works, armories, small arms factories were established 
at Richmond, Lynchburg, Danville, Petersburg, Ducktown, Nashville, 
Fayetteville, Charleston, Columbia, Columbus, (Georgia), Augusta, 
Macon, Atlanta, Montgomery, Selma, and other places. In addition, 
Gorgas had several blockade runners carrying out cotton and bring- 
ing in arms, and he shared in the importations of private blockade 
runners. Finally, Gorgas had a very important share in establishing 
the Confederate system of foreign trade, by which Confederate cotton 
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was shipped through the blockade by all blockade runners and Con- 
federate supplies were brought in on government account. 

Vandiver’s work is the result of long, patient, and intelligent re- 
search. It is well written and is a valuable contribution to history and 
biography. But it could and should be more than history; it should be 
a lesson carefully studied by our logistics experts and by our wasteful 
and unrealistic departments and bureaus who find it impossible to 
arm us in this modern day, with all our wealth and resources, against 
a fanatical but improverished foe. 


Frank L. Owsley 
University of Alabama 
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News and Notices 


ARTICLES ON OR RELATED TO ALABAMA APPEARING IN 
CuRRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list of articles on or related to Alabama has 
been compiled by four members of the Editorial Board: Hallie Farmer 
(Alabama College), Malcolm Cook McMillan (Alabama Polytechnic), 
Richebourg G. McWilliams (Birmingham-Southern College), and D. 
Hugh Darden (Florence State Teachers College). 


Alderson, William T. “The Freedmen’s Bureau and Negro Educa- 
tion in Virginia,” North Carolina Historical Review, XXIX, 64-90 
(January, 1952). 

Many aspects of this study are also applicable to the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and Negro education in Alabama. 


Barbee, David Rankin. “Dr. Craven’s ‘Prison Life of Jefferson 
Davis’—an Exposé.” Tylers Quarterly Historical and Geneal- 
ogical Magazine, XXXII, 282-295 (April, 1951). 

Proves that Col. Charles G. Halpine, a journalist, wrote the 
book supposedly written by the doctor that attended President 
Davis in prison. 


Bryan, Charles Faulkner. “American Folk Instruments: I. The Ap- 
palachian Mountain Dulcimer.” Tennessee Folklore Society Bulle- 
tin, XVIII, 1-5 (March, 1952). 

A slightly technical article, with drawings of dulcimers. 

Bull, Jacqueline P. “The General Merchant in the History of the 
New South.” Journal of Southern History, XVIII, 37-59 (Feb- 
ruary, 1952). 

The general merchant as creditor, business man and commun- 
ity leader in the New South. 

Burr, Colonel Frank A. “Jefferson Davis, the Ex-Confederate Presi- 
dent at Home.” Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, XXXII, 163-180 (January, 1951). 

Reprint of the interview a staff correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Press wrote after visiting President Davis at Beauvoir, July 4, 
1881. 
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Burt, Jesse C. “Railroad Promotion of Agriculture in Tennessee.” 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly, X, 320-333 (December, 1951). 

A discussion of the agricultural promotional activities of the 
Tennessee, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railroad, a part of which 
runs from Chattanooga to Huntsville, Alabama. 

Cabaniss, Allen. See Frances A. Cabaniss. 

Cabaniss, Frances A. and Allen Cabaniss. “The Middle Ages and 
Mississippi: A Note.” Journal of Mississippi History, XIII, 212- 
225 (October, 1951). 

A discussion of De Soto in Mississippi (1540-1541) which con- 
tains references to his march through Alabama. 

Caraway, Margaret Roe. “The Cornerstone of Old Fort Maurepas.” 
Journal of Mississippi History, XIII, 101-107 (April, 1951). 

This stone marked the founding of the first French settlement 
in the Louisiana Territory (Biloxi, 1699), which the French 
claimed included the Mississippi Valley, taking in on the south 
the present states of Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Coulter, E. Merton. “The Flags of the Confederacy.” Georgia Re- 
view, VI, 39-49 (Spring, 1952). 

A discussion of the various flags used by the C. S. A. 

“The Georgia-Tennessee Boundary Line.” Georgia His- 
torical Quarterly, XXXV, 269-306 (December, 1951). 

Frequent references to the Alabama-Georgia boundary line and 
the cession by Georgia of her western lands (now Alabama and 
Mississippi) to the Federal government in 1802. 

“A Name for the American War of 1861-1865.” Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, XXXVI, 109-131 (June, 1952). 

A scholarly discussion of the terminology used in referring to 
the American War of 1861-1865, before, during, and since the war. 

Dunn, Ray Sylvan. ‘Life and Times in Albuquerque, Texas.” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, LV, 62-76 (July, 1951). 

References to Alabama immigrants in Albuquerque, Texas. 

Franklin, John Hope. “Slavery and the Martial South.” Journal of 
Negro History. XXXVI, 36-52 (January, 1952). 

A study of the causes of the development of a martial attitude 
in the South before 1860. 

Gallaway, Marian. “Southern Materials for Graduate Research in 
Theatre.” Southern Speech Journal, XVII, 125-129 (December, 
1951). 
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A teacher of theatricals gives some subjects for research, includ- 
ing several from Alabama. 


Halpert, Herbert. ‘‘Proverbial Comparisons from West Tennessee.” 
Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, XVI, 49-61 (September, 1951). 
Gives 752 folk sayings, most of them current in Alabama speech 

at one time or another. 


Hart, James P. “What James Stephen Hogg Means to Texas.” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LV, 439-447 (April, 1952). 
Hogg received part of his education at a private academy in 
Alabama. 


Harwell, Richard B., ed. “Louisiana Burge: The Diary of a Con- 
federate College Girl.” Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXXVI, 144- 
163 (June, 1952). 

The editor refers to Parthnia A. Hogue, Life in Southern Ala- 
bama During the Civil War (New York, 1888). 

Hudson, Arthur Palmer. “Glimpses of History in Southern Folk- 
songs.” Southern Folklore Quarterly, XV, 196-202 (September, 
1951). 

A discussion of Southern folksongs which reflect the history of 
the South and the United States. 


Johnson, T. Earle. “Nasality in Southern Speech.” Southern Speech 
Journal, XVII, 30-39 (September, 1951). 
Defines nasality, mentions possible causes of it, and tells how 
prevalent it is in the South. 


Luthin, Reinhard H. “Some Demagogues in American History.” 
American Historical Review, LVII, 22-46 (October, 1951). 
Catalogues demagogues in the North as well as the South; con- 
cludes with the pessimistic prediction that new means of com- 
munication, particularly television, will enable the demagogue to 
widen his influence. 
McLendon, James H. “The Development of Mississippi Agricul- 
ture.” Journal of Mississippi History, XIII, 75-87 (April, 1951). 
Many phases of agriculture discussed herein are also applicable 
to Mississippi's sister state, Alabama. 
Mahafey, Joseph H., ed. “Carl Schurz’s Letters from the South.” 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXXV, 222-257 (September, 1951). 
Unsympathetic letters to the Northern press on conditions in 
Alabama and other Southern states in July and August, 1865. 
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Moher, Edward R. “Sam Houston and Secession.” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, LV, 448-458 (April, 1952). 

Contains references to J. M. Calhoun, Alabama’s commissioner 
to Texas in 1861, and his efforts in aiding the Texas legislature to 
overcome Governor Sam Houston’s determination that Texas 
should not secede. 

Nelson, Mildred M. “A Folk Motif: The Face in the Window.” 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, XV, 254-261 (December, 1951). 

Alabama stories concerning the “face in the window” motif. 

Nuhrah, Arthur G. “John McDonough: Man of Many Facets.” 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 33, 5-144 (January, 1950). 

Numerous references to McDonough’s speculation in lands in 
West Florida, part of which is now in Alabama. 

O’Dell, Ruth W. “Before You Call Your Doctor,” Tennessee Folk- 
lore Society Bulletin, XVII, 29-31 (June, 1951). 

Gives folk remedies or preventives for 47 ailments that country 
flesh is heir to—hives, flu, thrash, etc. 

Penrod, James H. ‘The Folk Mind in Early Southwestern Humor.” 
Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, XVIII, 49-54 (June, 1952). 

Shows folk attitudes in the humorous yarns of the Old South- 
west—horse sense vs. culture. 

Phelps, Dawson A. “The Chickasaw Mission.” Journal of Mississip- 
pi History, XIII, 226-235 (October, 1951). 

A study of the Presbyterian Indian mission established in what 
is now Mississippi and Alabama. 

Porter, Kenneth Wiggins. “The Seminole Negro-Indian Scouts, 
1870-1881.” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LV, 358-377 (Jan- 
uary, 1952). 

Some of these Negro-Indian scouts were born in Alabama. 

Schoffman, Robert J. “Growth of the Bluegills and Crappies in Reel- 
foot Lake, Tennessee.” Journal of the Tennessee Academy of 
Science, XXVII, 15-27 (January, 1952). 

Report facts of growth in these fish as well as methods used in 
the study; applicable to studies of Alabama streams. 

Southwick, Albert B. ‘The Molasses Act—Source of Precedents.” 
William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd. Series, VIII, 389-405 (July, 1951). 

Gives some facts about trade with the sugar islands with which 
the French on our Gulf Coast traded occasionally. 
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Stampp, Kenneth M. “The Historian and Southern Negro Slavery.” 
American Historical Review, LVII, 613-624 (April, 1952). 

Presents many of the revisionists’ findings about slavery in con- 
trast to the long-established beliefs of Professor Ulrich B. Phillips. 

Thompson, Arthur W. “Confederate Finance: A Documentary 
Study of a Proposal of David L. Yulee.” Florida Historical Quar- 
terly, XXX, 193-202 (October, 1951). 

This article contains a letter from Mrs. David L. Yulee, wife of 
former United States Senator David L. Yulee of Florida, to the 
wife of Alabama’s Confederate Senator, Clement C. Clay, request- 
ing that the senator use his influence in the Confederate Congress 
to pass adequate tax legislation. 

Wallace, Sarah Agnes, ed. “Confederate Exiles in Canada, Last 
Letters of James Brown Clay, 1864, Montreal.” Register of the 
Kentucky Historical Society, 50, 41-56 (January, 1952). 

Contains a letter by James B. Clay, son of Henry Clay of Ken- 
tucky, describing a meeting with Senator Clement Claiborne Clay 
of Alabama in Canada and referring to him as a cousin. 

Watkins, Floyd C. “James Kirke Paulding’s Early Ring-Tailed 
Roarer.” Southern Folklore Quarterly, XV, 183-187 (September, 
1951). 

A discussion of the beginnings of early frontier humor. 

Wiley, Bell Mirvin. “Billy Yank and the Black Folk.” Journal of 
Negro History, XXXVI, 35-52 (January, 1951). 

A study of the reaction of the Yankee soldier to the Negro as 
he observed him during the Civil War. 

Williams, Jack K. “An Evaluation of Seventeen British Travelers. 
to Ante-Bellum Georgia.” Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXXV, 
307-318 (December, 1951). 

Contains references to British travelers in Alabama. 

Yearns, Wilfred B. “North Carolina in the Confederate Congress.” 
North Carolina Historical Review, XXIX, 359-378 (July, 1952). 

References are made to actions of the Confederate Congress in 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

Zimmerman, Jane. “Penal Reform Movement in the South during 
the Progressive Era, 1900-1917.” Journal of Southern History, 
XVII, 462-492 (November, 1951). 

A general study which includes Alabama. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ALABAMA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By counties and states, September, 1952 


AUTAUGA 


Mrs. Leonard Cobbs, Rt. 1, Prattville 

Mrs. William A. Newby, Box 356, Pratt- 
ville 

Charleton Gibson Smith, Prattville 

William Howard Smith, Prattville 

Edwin L. Williams, Jr., 437 Wetumpka 
St., Prattville 


BALDWIN 


Jay P. Blackburn, Bay Minette 

John Venable Landes, Jr., Box 775, 
Fairhope 

Capt. Murphy M. McMillan, Stockton 

Isaac Pierce Mason, Stockton 


BARBOUR 


William Jelks Comer, 710 West Broad 
St., Eufaula 

Mrs. Leonard Y. Dean, Kendall Manor, 
Eufaula 

Leonard Y. Dean, III, Box 418 Eufaula 

Mack C. Dixon, Eufaula 

Charles Tucker Hunter, c/o Alabama 
Power Co., Eufaula 

Mrs. T. L. Moore, 539 North Randolph 
St., Eufaula 

Nick Mooty, Eufaula 

Legare Comer Jennings, Eufaula 

Mrs. Charles McDowell, Eufaula 

Carl J. Strang, P. O. Box 77, Eufaula 

H. L. Upshaw, Eufaula 

Miss Anne Kendrick Walker, Eufaula 


BLOUNT 


Mrs. L. A. Hobart, Blount Springs 
Mrs. Gladys D. Merrill, Hayden 


Mrs. Edgar N. Vandergrift, Rt. 4, 
Oneonta 
BULLOCK 
Mrs. Edward Comer Guilmartin, Mid- 


way 
R. J. Lawrence, Box 249, Union Springs 
Col. Henry J. Rosenstihl, Union Springs 


BUTLER 


Earl M. McGowin, Chapman 
Julian F. McGowin, Chapman 
Norman Floyd McGowin, Chapman 
Calvin Poole, Greenville 


CALHOUN 


Dr. James M. Anders, 210 W. Mountain 
Ave., Jacksonville 

Charles R. Bell, Commercial National 
Bank, Anniston 
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S. E. Boozer, Peerless Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Anniston 

Judge G. C. Brittain, Probate Court, 
Anniston 

Albert Henry Cooper, Rt. 1, Anniston 

Ross Liston Crow, 305 East Mt. Ave., 
Jacksonville 

Mrs. C. W. Daugette, Jacksonville 

Augustine D. Edwards, Jr., 742 Pelham 
Road, Jacksonville 

A. J. Goodwin, Box 767, Anniston 

A. J. Goodwin, Jr., Anniston National 
Bank, Anniston 

C. A. Hamilton, Alabama Pipe Co., An- 
niston 

Edwin D. King, Anniston 

T. C. King, Anniston 

DeWitt McCargo, Box 188, Anniston 

Hugh D. Merrill, c/o Commercial Na- 
tional Bank Building, Anniston 

Gen. Robert Ernest Noble, 1401 Wood- 
stock Ave., Anniston 

Walker Reynolds, Alabama Pipe Co., 
Anniston 

Mrs. Walter Wade Robinson, Box 213, 
Anniston 

J. H. Rutledge, 1104 Montone Road, 
Anniston 

Walter W. Stephen, Box 904 Anniston 

Leon A. Sterne, P. O. Box 524, Anniston 

Miss Nelle Orene Stinson, 1200 Quintard 
Ave., Anniston 

Ernest Stone, Jacksonville 

Eugene L, Turner, III, 827 Oak St., 
Anniston 

Dr. Gerald G. Woodruff, 400 East 10th 
St., Anniston 

R. M. Woolf, Anniston 


CHAMBERS 


Jim Frank Clark, River View 

Evans C. Johnson, Langdale 

Mrs, Quintus Pickett Siler, LaFayette 

Mrs. Hugh Smith, Langdale 

Charles L. Torbert, LaFayette 
CHEROKEE 


Mrs. Roscoe Smith Burke, 
Centre 

Eugene Causey, Centre 

Curtis C. Rooser, Box 241, Centre 

Frank R. Stewart, Centre 


CHILTON 
Miss Louise Foshee, Maplesville 


Hon. William Asbury Gulledge, Verbena 
John Maples, Maplesville 


Box 44, 
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Mrs. Joseph A. Sheppard, “Hillcrest,” 
Verbena 
Mrs. C. S. Strock, Box 285, Verbena 


CHOCTAW 
Mrs. W. J. Dansby, Butler 


CLARKE 


Locke Bolen, Jackson 

William W. Daffin, P. O. Box 172, 
Grove Hill 

Coma Garrett, Jr., Grove Hill 

Cc. B. Gillmore, Grove Hill 

L. E. Gilmore, Coffeeville 

W. D. Harrigan, Fulton 

William Ustick Harris, Box 127, Jackson 

William A. Kimbrough, P. O. Box 308, 
Thomasville 

N. O. Smyth, Thomasville 


CLAY 
Ison A. Johnson, P. O. Box 82, Lineville 


CLEBURNE 
John E. Gaither, Heflin 
James L. Thompson, Box 193, Heflin 


COFFEE 


Dr. Eugene G. Bragg, Elba 

Judge J. A. Carnley, Masonic Building, 
Elba 

Edwin Claude Nevin, Kinston 

Olen D. Roberson, New Brockton 

Fred Shelton Watson, Box 172, Enter- 
prise 

COLBERT 

Clopper Almon, Box 590, Sheffield 

W. T. Archer, P. O. Box 390, Sheffield 

Mrs. Nathaniel P. Beasley, 509 East 6th, 
Tuscumbia 

Mrs. E. Christian, Leighton 

Mrs. E. D. Fennell, Leighton 

Miss Nina Preuitt Liftwich, Tuscumbia 

Miss Bessie Rather, 701 East 6th St., 
Tuscumbia 

Mrs. Eoline Vines, 1509 30th St., Shef- 
field 

C. Wilder Watts, Barton Hall, Cherokee 


CONECUH 
Miss Ernestine Kelly, Repton 
R. G. Kendall, Jr., Evergreen 
COOSA 
Stinson Eppes, P. O. Box 127, Good- 
water 
Jones S. Gilliland, Sr., Goodwater 
Prof. Olin Theodore Smith, Goodwater 
COVINGTON 


Charles Dixon, P. O. Box 869, Anda- 
lusia 
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R. H. Foshee, People’s Bank, Red Level 
Mrs. H. B. Harper, 213 East Hart Ave., 


Opp 


CULLMAN 


Henry F. Arnold, The Cullman Tri- 
bune, Cullman 

Dr. G. W. Bledsoe, 208 Leeth Building, 
Cullman 

Albert B. Burkart, P. O. Box 125, Hance- 
ville 

Father Andrew Capesius, St. Bernard 
College, St. Bernard 

John Cornelius Harding, Hanceville 

Terah Buell Hare, Rt. 1, Steppville 

Philip G. Hartung, Cullman 


DALE 


Mrs. R. M. Brown, P. O. Box 18, Mid- 
land City 

William E. Garner, Box 511, Ozark 

Mrs. Norman Willard Holman P. O. 
Box 406, Ozark 

Charles O. Stokes, Ozark 

Clarence Tuerman Wilson, Rt. 3, Ozark 


DALLAS 


Mrs. W. G. Bentley, 211 Water St., Selma 

Judge G. Claiborne Blanton, Probate 
Court, Selma 

Miss Mary Sellers Butler, 22 Lamar 
Ave., Selma 

Mrs. F. L. Cade, Sr., 602 Lauderdale 
St., Selma 

Mary Kenan Calhoun, 612 Church St., 
Selma 

William B. Craig, 111014 Water St., 
Selma 

Mrs. Ethel H. Crumpton, Minter 

Ben Ellis Dunaway, Orrville 

Mrs. Alton Callaway Edwards, Box 170, 
Rt. 1, Tyler 

Alton Callaway Edwards, Rt. 1, Tyler 

Mrs. Carl Edwards, 1107 Primrose Ter- 
race, Selma 

*Judge Sam Hobbs, Selma 

Catesby ap R. Jones, Box 454, Selma 

Miss Annie G. King, 432 Church St., 
Selma 

John W. Lapsley, Selma 

Miss Minnie L. Lardent, P. O. Box 345, 
Selma 

William O. Lynch, 428 Tremont St., 
Selma 

Miss Lidie T. Minter, Tyler 

Miss Kathleen L. Moore, Selma 

Mrs. Philip B. Moss, Sr., 325 Lauderdale 
St., Selma 

Mrs. J. L. Moulder, Minter 

*Deceased 
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Jack Nelms, c/o Alabama Power Co., 
Selm 


a 

Mrs. Jack Powell, 608 Alabama Ave., 
Selma 

Mrs. M. M. Privett, Tyler 

Miss Bessie Russell, The Post Office, 
Selma 


Green Suttles, Jr., P. O. Box 753, Selma , 


Thomas Joel Traylor, Sardis 
Mrs. Beckman Lee Youngblood, Minter 


DEKALB 


Lewis E. Bagwell, Valley Head 

A. M. Bailey, Fyffe 

C. E. Hill, Ft. Payne 

Miss Gussie Killian, Portersville 

J. W. Raley, Rt. 5, Grove Oak 

Charles J. Scott, Ft. Payne 

Phifer Smith, Valley Head 

Herman Watson, 400 Forrest Ave., Ft. 
Payne 


ELMORE 


Herve Charest, Jr., The Tallassee Tri- 
bune, Tallassee 

George Luther Clark, Box 81, Millbrook 

Ben Fitzpatrick, Wetumpka 

J. K. Fitzpatrick, Wetumpka 

Warren Douglas Hall, Jr., Coosada 

Miss May Harris, Elmore 

John A. Howle, First National Bank, 
Wetumpka 

Byron B. Nelson, Tallassee 

Arthur Sanford Noble, 23 Jordan St., 
Tallassee 

Mrs. Clara Lull Robinson, 711 Mansion 
St., Wetumpka 

Graves H. Weaver, Elmore 


ESCAMBIA 


Broox G. Garrett, P. O. Box 712, Brew- 
ton 

Murry Greer, Atmore 

Claude D. Kelley, Atmore 

Ed Leigh McMillan, Brewton 

David Brent Miller, Brewton 


ETOWAH 


Hugh Agricola, Gadsden 

Lt. Gov. James B. Allen, Gadsden 

Mrs. William Fitzhugh Byrd, 612 Tur- 
rentine Ave., Gadsden 

J. B. Chumley, Keener 

Edward L. Darden, Alabama School of 
Trades, Gadsden 

Joseph M. Franklin, Attalla Pipe and 
Foundry Co., Attalla 

J. Clarence Inzer, Gadsden 

Miss Lois Kirkland, Rainbow Drive, Rt. 
4, Gadsden 

Everett Lay, Lay Brothers, Gadsden 
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Frank J. Martin, 418 Turrentine Ave., 
Gadsden 

Miss Lena Martin, Public Library, Gads- 
den 

Marvin B. Small, 
Gadsden 


1121 Fourth Ave., 


FAYETTE 


John M. Brown, Box 271, Fayette 
Paul W. Colburn, Rt. 2, Fayette 
Mrs. A. M. Grimsley, Fayette 

J. D. Turner, Fayette 


FRANKLIN 


W. E. Oden, Russellville 
Edward LeRoy Williams, Box 280, Rus- 
sellville 


GENEVA 

Mrs. Joel Phillip Carter, Sr., 404 Live 
Oak St., Geneva 

J. B. Davidson, Slocomb 

Mrs. D. H. Morris, III, 205 Live Oak 
St., Geneva 

J. A. Hughes, c/o First National Bank, 
Hartford 

Malan W. Merritt, Box 188, Hartford 


GREENE 


Ralph R. Banks, Eutaw 

Ethon E. Gaither, c/o Greene County 
High School, Eutaw 

J. D. Steele, Eutaw 


HALE 

Mrs. Bryant Allen, Sr., Newbern 

Mrs. Jane R. Allen, Newbern 

Dr. Thomas Jefferson Anderson, Greens- 
boro 

Herbert B. Byars, Senator, Greensboro 

Mrs. Charles R. Calkins, Newbern 

Hamner Cobbs, c/o Greensboro Watch- 
man, Greensboro 

R. K. Greene, Judge of Probate, Greens- 
boro 

Miss Margaret V. Hobson, Magnolia 
Hall, Greensboro 

Mrs. Jeff Powers, Jr., 
Moundville 

Miss Nancy Selden, Greensboro 

Miss Agnes Margaret Tutwiler, Greens- 
boro 

Mrs, A. E. Waller, Greensboro 

Mrs. Alma Bishop Williams, Akron 

Winston Reese Withers, Greensboro 


HENRY 


Mrs. Sarah S. Davidian, 102 East Ala- 
bama St., Abbeville 

Mrs. Marvin Scott, 4 Scott St., Headland 

Dr. James R. Shell, c/o Shell Clinic, Ab- 
beville 


Homewood, 
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Merlyn P. Shell, 
Abbeville 

A. D. Walden, Headland 

Mrs. A. D. Walden, Headland 


HOUSTON 


Raymond L. Christian, 
High School, Dothan 
George H. Malone, I, 110 East West- 
mont St., Dothan 

Miss Marion Neill, 207 E. Woodland 
Drive, Dothan 

Mrs. Edward N. Passmore, P. O. Box 33, 
Dothan 

Mrs. Hugh Spann, 
Dothan 


201 Clendenin St., 


c/o Dothan 


109 Pettus St., 


JACKSON 


G. F. Browning, Jr., Browning Mills, 
Bridgeport 

M. G. Couch, Jackson County 
School, Scottsboro 

Ronald P. Hicks, Princeton 

Mrs. H. G. Jacobs, Scottsboro 

John C. Lewis, Bridgeport 

Mrs. Eliza M. Woodall, Stevenson 


JEFFERSON 


Thomas Fleming Adams, 2317 23rd Ave., 
South, Birmingham 9 

W. Carson Adams, 818 2nd Ave., North, 
Birmingham 4 

Miss Elizabeth Agee, 1915 I1lth Ave., 
South, Birmingham 5 

Rucker Agee, No. 2 Beechwood Road, 
Mountain Bok, Birmingham 9 

Mrs. Rucker Agee, No. 2 Beechwood 
Road, Mountain Brook, Birmingham 9 

F. Clayton Albert, 113 North 9th St., 
Birmingham 5 

Douglas Arant, 2100 Comer Building, 
Birmingham 

Edmund C. Armes, 221 North 2lIst St., 
Birmingham 

H. L. Badham, Jr., Bessemer Coal, Iron 
& Land Co., Box 37, Birmingham 

Mrs. W. T. Badham, 2411 Henrietta 
Road, Birmingham 

Miss Mary M. Bain, 8014 North 3rd 
Ave., Birmingham 

Mrs. M. M. Baldwin, 
Road, Birmingham 

James M. Barry, 600 North 18th St., 
Birmingham 

Mrs. J. L. Baswell, 7928 South 4th Ave., 
Birmingham 

Miss Blanche Beall, 
Ave., Birmingham 

Mrs. S. Ravaud Benedict, 3629 Mountain 
Park Drive, Birmingham 
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High 


4141 Crescent 


1114 South 16th 


M. C. Benners, 3808 Forrest Glenn, Bir- 
mingham 

T. H. Benners, Jr., 809 Protective Life 
Building, Birmingham 

Hugh P. Bigler, 3365 Overbrook Road, 
Birmingham 9 

Mrs. Charles S. Blair, 2845 Argyle Road, 
Birmingham 9 

Mrs. James C. Bonner, 3810 9th Court, 
South, Birmingham 5 

Walter Bouldin, 600 North 18th St., 
Birmingham 

Charles Alfred Bowles, 608 North 21st 
St., Birmingham 

A. J. Bowron, Jr., First National Bank, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. Lillian R. Bowron, 2250 Highland 
Ave., Birmingham 

Sam M. Boykin, 312 North 23rd ‘St., 
Birmingham 

John Miller Bradley, 4211 Overlook 
Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. Lee C. Bradley, 640 Idlewild Circle, 
Birmingham 5 

Mrs. Lee C. Bradley, Jr., 2844 Carlisle 
Road, Birmingham 

William H. Brantley, Jr., Watts Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Martel Brett, 205 Mecca Ave., Home- 
wood, Birmingham 

Mrs. Eleanor Massey Bridges, 214 Edge- 
wood Blvd., Birmingham 

Plato G. Britton, c/o First National 
Bank Building, Birmingham 


' Marion J. Brodnax, First National Bank 


Building, Birmingham 

Phil Brodnax, 304 North 20th St., Bir- 
mingham 

Charles L. Bromberg, 2201 North 29th 
Ave., Birmingham 

Mrs. Frank H. Bromberg, Box 425, Rt. 
4, Cahaba Road, Birmingham 

Robert H. Bromberg, 123 North 20th 
St., Birmingham 

Richard H. Brown, 411 North 2lIst St., 
Birmingham 

Mrs. W. Bestor Brown, 
Drive, Birmingham 

G. C. Bryant, North Birmingham 
Branch, First National Bank of Bir- 
mingham, Birmingham 

Dr. John Buchanan, Southside Baptist 
Church, Birmingham R 

Mrs. Herbert E. Buell, 3190 Cliff Road, 
Birmingham 5 

R. D. Burnett, II, 1707 2nd Ave., South, 
Birmingham 

J. Howard Burnum, 
Bank, Birmingham 2 


58 Norman 


First National 
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“Borden Burr, 1038 Brown Marx Build- 
ping, Birmingham 
. M. Burt, 29 Fairway Drive, Birming- 
i 

John G. Burton, Howard College, Bir- 
mingham 

Hollis Bush, 3742 East Fairway Drive, 
Birmingham 9 

Mrs. M. W. Bush, 3 Country Club Road, 
Birmingham 

Charles R. Byrd, Sr., 322 North 2lst St., 
Birmingham 

Gerry Cabaniss, 2724 Old Mill Lane, 
Birmingham 

Jelks Cabaniss, First National Building, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. William J. Cabaniss, 2800 Old Mill 
Lane, Birmingham 

W. J. Cabaniss, Protective Life Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

E. A. Camp, Jr.; Liberty Life Building, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. John W. Cannon, 2906 Surrey 
Road, Birmingham 

Dr. Emmett B. Carmichael, Medical Col- 
lege of Alabama, Birmingham 

Dr. John L. Carmichael, 2011 9th Ave., 
South, Birmingham 5 

Mrs. John L. Casey, Jr., 3919 Jackson 
Blvd., Birmingham 

Mrs. Francis J. Cates, 1920 12th Ave., 
South, Apt. 3-C, Birmingham 

Miss Elizabeth Humes Chapman, 2133 
South 16th Ave., Birmingham 

Dr. James H. Chapman, Howard Col- 
lege, Birmingham 

Mrs. Beach M. Chenoweth, 2201 Crest 
Road, Birmingham 

Frank B. Clark, 20914 North 2lst St., 
Birmingham 

Mrs. Fulton Clark, Jr., 3004 Parkbrook 
Road, Birmingham 

Martin Clem, Rt. 2, Box 439, Birming- 
ham 

John H. Cobbs, 2119 6th Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

John V. Coe, Jr., 2615 Watkins Road, 
Birmingham 

Bradford C. Colcord, Woodward Iron 
Co., Woodward 

Edwin Marcus Cole, Jr., 120 Cherokee 
Road, Birmingham 

John Shields Coleman, Jr., 3140 Pine 
Ridge Road, Birmingham 9 

John S. Coleman, Birmingham Trust 
National Bank, Birmingham 

Merrill McAllister Collins, 1122 16th 
Ave., South, Birmingham 

* Deceased 
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Milton H. Collins, 1804 7th Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

James McDonald Comer, 4309 Altamont 
Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. Robert T. Comer, 1610 Cahaba 
Road, Birmingham 

Joseph R. Cook, Jr., 1725 14th Ave., 
South, Birmingham 

W. T. Cothran, Bank for Savings and 
Trusts, Birmingham 

Holland E. Cox, 2100 Ist Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

John B. Ccx, Jr., c/o Birmingham 
Trust National Bank, Birmingham 

John S. Coxe, 3235 Fayette Ave., Bir- 
mingham 

R. C. Crumbaugh, E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours Co., Brown-Marx Building, 
Birmingham 

Dr. Marye Yeamans Dabney, 2300 High- 
land Ave., Birmingham 

Dr. William Pratt Dale, Howard Col- 
lege, Birmingham 

Kenneth R. Daniel, c/o American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham 

R. T. Daniel, 806 Protective Life Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Major Harwell G. Davis, Howard Col- 
lege, Birmingham 

Sumner A. Davis, 1913 16th Ave., South, 
Birmingham 

Miss Irene Day, 901 North 39th St., 
Birmingham 4 

Thomas N. Day, 6614 Ist Ave., South, 
Birmingham 

Miss Vernon Day, 901 North 39th St., 
Birmingham 

Newton H. DeBardeleben, Transporta- 
tion Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. Prince DeBardeleben, 2431 Aber- 
deen Road, Birmingham 

Frank M. Dixon, 4219 Crescent Road, 
Birmingham 

Miss Florence. Lewis Donelson, 1321 
North 3lst St., Birmingham 

Edward T. Douglass, 14 Club View 
Drive, Birmingham 9 

Harry Edward Douglass, Box 588, Rt. 
12, Birmingham 

Don Drennen, 2200 Ave. E, Ensley, Bir- 
mingham 8 

Mrs. W. M. Drennen, 2250 Highland 
Ave., Birmingham 

A. E. Driggers, 57 Broad Ave., Birming- 
ham 

James E. Duggan, 300 Argyle Road, 
Birmingham 

Lawrence Dumas, Jr., 331 Frank Nelson 
Building, Birmingham 3 
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Mrs. John W. Durr, Jr., 2521 15th Ave., 
South, Birmingham 

Miss Katherine Earle, Highland Plaza 
Apts., Birmingham 

Mrs. Samuel L. Earle, 
Ave., Birmingham 

J. H. Eddy, 2834 Argyle Road, Bir- 
mingham 

Dr. Henry M. Edmonds, 2409 Henrietta 
Road, Birmingham 5 

Miss Nettie Edwards, 3308 Cliff Road, 
Birmingham 

Douglas F. Elliott, 3000 Southwood 
Road, Birmingham 9 

Raiford Ellis, Stallings Building, Bir- 
mingham 

William P. Engel, 1921 Ist Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

Miss Frankie C. Enzor, Box 8244, Ens- 
ley, Birmingham 8 

Stanley M. Erdreich, Porter Clothing 
Co., Birmingham 

Tom G. Estes, 415 Court House, Bir- 
mingham 

James A. Evans, Brown-Marx Building, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. Richard V. Evans, 4424 Clairmont 
Ave., Birmingham 

R. B. Evans, 32 West Montcrest Drive, 
Birmingham 9 

Weaverton L. Fadely, 6131 First Ave., 
North, Birmingham 6 

Mrs. Smith G. Fallaw, 207 St. Charles 
St., Homewood, Birmingham 

John G. Farley, Farley Building, Bir- 
mingham 

Hill Ferguson, The Courthouse, Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. Hill Ferguson, 
Road, Birmingham 

Milton H. Fies, Alabama Power Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Ralph Fies, 1320 First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

John F. Fletcher, 2026 First Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

Robert B. Fore, c/o First National Bank, 
Birmingham 

A. Key Foster, First National Bank, 
Birmingham 2 

Joseph H. Fox, Empire Building, Bir- 
mingham 

Will F. Franke, 905 Farley Building, 
Birmingham 

Luther Fuller, c/o T.C.I. & R.R. Co., 
Fairfield 

Lucien D. Gardner, Jr., 34 Fairway 
Drive, Birmingham 

Judge Tom C. Garner, Probate Court, 
113 Court House, Birmingham 
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1223 Niazuma 


4243 Altamont 


Mrs. S. W. Garrard, 1608 S. Cullom St., 
Birmingham 

Robert C. Garrison, 
Road, Birmingham 

White E. Gibson, 1605 
ing, Birmingham 

Mrs. James I. Gillespie, 1830 12th Ave., 
South, Birmingham 5 

Mrs. W. M. Given, 4312 9th Court, 
South, Birmingham 

Dr. Edgar G. Givhan, Jr., 1901 12th 
Ave., South, Birmingham 

Dr. C. B. Glenn, 2015 North 7th Ave., 
Birmingham 

Mrs, James R. Goetz, 2116 Ivy Lane, 
Birmingham 9 

R. M. Goodall, Jr., 901 Protective Life 
Building, Birmingham 

M. B. V. Gottlieb, Studio Book Shop, 
Birmingham 

Henry D. Green, 837 Linwood Road, 
Birmingham 

Owen Garside Gresham, 
Ave., North, Birmingham 

Mrs. J. W. Griffin, Leeds 

Miss Robbie M. Griggs, 1124 South 13th 
St., Birmingham 

Mrs. Willis C. Hagan, 2250 Highland 
Ave., Birmingham 

James G. Hall, First National Bank, 
Birmingham 

John C. Hall, 2119 6th Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

Miss Jessie Ham, 1208 South 15th St., 
Birmingham 

Miss Margaret Taliaferro Ham, 8734 
South 4th Ave., Birmingham 6 

Mrs. G. S. Handley, 1911 14th Ave., 
North, Birmingham 

Miss Virginia J. Hanson, 
Ave., South, Birmingham 

Allen W. Haskell, 1313 47th St., BV 
Heights, Birmingham 

Preston H. Haskell, Jr., 8 Rockledge 
Road, Birmingham. 

W. H. Hassinger, Jr., 600 North 18th 
St., Birmingham 

Curtis B. Hasty, 1027 South 42nd St., 
Birmingham 

Richard N. Hawkins, 2906 2nd Ave., 
North, Birmingham 

James A. Head, 2013 Ist Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

Carl P. Heartburg, First National Bank, 
Birmingham 

Harold M. Henderson, 3451 Cliff Road, 
Birmingham 5 

John F. Hendon, 1631 3rd Ave., North, 
Birmingham ‘ 
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J. R. Hendrix, First National Building, 
Birmingham 

John Charles Henley, III, c/o Birming- 
ham Publishing Co., Ave. B at 19th 
St., Birmingham 

Walter E. Henley, 2237 Crest Road, 
Birmingham 

H. Neely Henry, Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham 

B. F. Herzberg, 910 First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Miss Hazel Mae Hewes, 1221 Bush Cir- 
cle, Birmingham 4 

Gen. John D. Higgins, 312 Comer Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Mrs. John D. Higgins, 1408 Avon Circle, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. T. L. Hobart, 1140 Princeton Ave., 
Birmingham 

J. C. Hodges, Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., 
Birmingham ' 

LeRoy Holt, P. O. Box 599, Fairfield 

Thad Holt, 32)1 Cliff Road, Birming- 
ham 5 

W. H. Hoover, c/o Employers Insurance 
Co., Birmingham 

E. C. Horton, 1221 North 13th St., 
Birmingham 4 

Arthur S. Hotchkiss, Rt. 2, Box 523, 
Shades Crest Road, Birmingham 

Judge Henry R. Howze, 2828 Berwieck 
Road, Milner Heights, Birmingham 5 

Mrs. Adrian Hughes, 1510 South 19th 
St., Birmingham 5 

Lewis Francis Jeffers, Box 411 Cahaba 
Road, Birmingham 

Neill Hutchings, 3846 9th Court, South, 
Birmingham 

Frank Raymond Ingram, 407 Farley 
Building, Birmingham 

Miss . Jessica Ingram, c/o Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, Birmingham 

William Pressley Ingram, c/o Alabama 
Power Co., Birmingham 

Dr. George V. Irons, Howard College, 
Birmingham 

F. M. Jackson, Jr., P. O. Box 872, Bir- 
mingham 

J. Kirkman Jackson, 1007 Massey Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Philip C. Jackson, Jr., 2849 Canterbury 
Road, Birmingham 

H. M. Jaggears, Dixiana 

Mrs. Frank M. Jeffries, 2915 Clairmont 
Ave., Birmingham 

Elbert S. Jemison, 221 North 2lst St., 
Birmingham 3 

Mrs. John S. Jemison, Jr., 21 Woodhill 
Road, Birmingham 


OE OR 2 Re LODZ 


2° 


Robert Jemison, Jr., c/o Jemison Realty 
Co., Birmingham 

Sorsby Jemison, Box 2532, Birmingham 

Allen A. Johnson, 3301 11th Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

Crawford Johnson, Jr., P. O. Box 2613, 
Birmingham - 

J. Elbert Johnson, 14 Honeysuckle Lane, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. Forney Johnston, Overton Road, 
Shades Mountain, Birmingham 

Joseph F. Johnston, First National 
Building, Rirmingham 

Frank M. Jones, P. O. Box 3295, Bir- 


mingham 

Hugh Kaul, First National Building, 
Birmingham 

H. H. Kennedy, 200 Grand Ave., Bir- 
mingham 


Frederick G. Koenig, Jr., 1815 Welling- 
ton Road, Birmingham 

Dr. Clifford L. Lamar, 
Circle, Birmingham 

Mrs. Alice Kathleen Landes, c/o Ala- 
bama Power Co., Birmingham 

R. L. Lange, 1023 Frank Nelson Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Russell D, Lanier, Comer Building, Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. Elmo A. Lawless, 202 Lexington 
Blvd., Broadmoor, Bessemer 

M. E. Lazenby, 813 7th St., West, Bir- 
mingham 

Alonzo H. Lee, Sterne, Agee and Leach, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. Carl Leibold, 2205 Highland Ave., 
Birmingham 

Mrs. Roy G. Lightsey, 441 Sunset Drive, 
Birmingham 

Dr. C. W. Lokey, 1230 Empire Building, 
Birmingham. : 

Mrs. A. M. Lynn, 2936 Southwood Road, 
Birmingham 9 

Henry Sharpe Lynn, 305 First National 
Building, Birmingham 3 

T. Marcus McClellan, 1400 Wellington 
Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. Harry Jones McCormack, 2828 
Argyle Road, Birmingham 

John Weathers McDonald, 7426 South 
Second Ave., Birmingham 

Miss Elizabeth T. McDonnell, Rt. 13, 
Box 66, Birmingham 

W. H. McGowen, 302 Massey Building, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. C. P. McGuire, 3220 North 12th 
Ave., Birmingham 4 

R. H. McIntosh, 1604 South 15th Ave., 
Birmingham 


3000 Dundee 
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Mrs. Lila S. McMahon, 125 Broadway, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. R. L. McPhaul, 27 South 77th St., 
Birmingham ; 

John W. McQuiston, 2429 Park Lane, 
South, Birmingham 9 

Mrs. Marjorie H. McWhorter, 3516 Red- 
mont Road, Birmingham 

Prof. Richebourg G. McWilliams, Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham 

C. F. Manly, 1920 Fifth Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

Hugh Martin, Title Guarantee Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Hon. Thomas Wesley Martin, 600 North 
18th St., Birmingham 

William Logan Martin, Alabama Power 
Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. J. D. Matlock, 1451 Pike Road, 
Birmingham 8 

George A. Mattison, Jr., Transportation 
Building, Birmingham 

Harold B. Mayes, First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Bert M. Meadow, Birmingham Orna- 
mental Iron Co., Box 1911, Birming- 
ham 

Miss Mary Frances Mixon, 3031 Nor- 
wood Blvd., Birmingham 

Miss Virginia Thompson Mixon, 3031 
Norwood Blvd., Birmingham 

Bernard A. Monaghan, 2100 Comer 
Building, Birmingham 

Alex C. Montgomery, P. O. Box 1951, 
Birmingham 


Mrs. Joseph Groner Moore, 45 Green ~ 


Springs Road, Birmingham 9 

Mrs. George E. Motz, 2518-D Park Lane 
Court, North, Birmingham 

Frederick W. Murray, 4001 South 10th 
Ave., Birmingham 

M. Graham Musgrove, c/o Birmingham 
Trust National Bank, Birmingham 

Mrs. Drayton Nabers, 1015 South 4lst 
St., Birmingham 

William M. Neal, 909 Essex Road, Bir- 
mingham 

Wayne B. Nelson, 
Road, Birmingham 

Edwin K. Neville, 1006 Brown Marx 
Building, Birmingham 

Dr. S. U. Newfield, 2012 10th Ave., 
South, Birmingham 

John P. Newsome, Watts-Newsome Co., 
Inc., Birmingham 

Glenn Nichols, 2112 11th Court, South, 
Birmingham 

Charles S. Northern, 
Road, Birmingham 9 


2841 Montevallo 


3115 Overhill 
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Mrs. Merrill Northington, 2807 Nia- 
zuma Ave., Birmingham 

Mrs. A. Leo Oberdorfer, 1416 South 28th 
St., Birmingham 

Joshua Rowan Oden, P. O. Box 392, 
Birmingham 

Newton J. Odom, 7523 London Ave., 
Birmingham 

James O. Ogle, Jr., 1200 South 30th St., 
Apt. 16, Birmingham 

Kirkman O’Neal, 745 North 4lIst St., 
Birmingham 

H. Parker Osment, 2026 Third Ave., 
North, Birmingham 3 

Andrew B. Park, 20914 North 2lst St., 
Birmingham 

Hiram E. Parker, 1570 Druid Hill Drive, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. Joseph Lawrence Parsons, 5 Rock- 
ledge Road, Birmingham 

Frank A. Peake, 808 7th Ave., Fairfield 
Highlands 

W. Berney Perry, First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Gen. John C. Persons, First National 
Bank, Birmingham 

Germer Petesch, 3525 Country Club 
Road, Birmingham 

C. C. Pinckney, 831 North 20th St., 
Birmingham 

J. D. Pittman, 500 North 28th St., Bir- 
mingham 

Clyde H. Porter, Box 354, Birmingham 

Daniel Pratt, Continental Gin Co., Bir- 
mingham 

S. J. Price, Birmingham Stove & Range 
Co., Birmingham 

Mrs. John Blevins Privett, 3308 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham 

Harvey E. Ragland, Harvey Ragland 
Co., Inc., 3500 3rd Ave., South, Bir- 
mingham - 

Erskine Ramsay, First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Mrs. Charles Pratt Rather, 3820 Forest 
Glenn, Birmingham 9 

Mrs. Florence Rayfield, 8112 9th Ave., 
South, Birmingham 

Paul A. Redmond, 706 South 29th St., 
Birmingham 

F. O. Reemer, 1004 First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Joseph M. Reynolds, 714 Forrest Drive, 
Birmingham 

Turner Rice, c/o Birmingham Trust 
National Bank, Birmingham 

Virgil Rice, 617 South 19th Ave., Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. E. A. Richey, 
South, Birmingham 


1720 16th Ave., 
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Al G, Rives, Massey Building, Birming- 
ham 

David Roberts, Jr., First 
Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. David Roberts, III, 119 Elm St., 
Crestline Heights, Birmingham 

John Crawford Robertson, 1665 Waco 
Ave., Birmingham 

E. W. Robinson, Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham 

Mrs. Janie Grace Robinson, 891 Fifth 
Place, West, Birmingham 

Memory L. Robinson, Lange, Simpson, 
Robinson & Sommerville, Frank Nel- 
son Building, Birmingham 

Miss Cora Roebuck, 708 Crow Drive, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. William M. Rogers, Cahaba Road, 
Birmingham 

William Alfred Rose, 2100 Camer Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Dr. E. W. Rucker, Jr., 925 Woodward 
Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. Charles Murray Rudolph, 2723 
Niazuma Ave., Birmingham 

Allen Rushton, Box 1751, Birmingham 9 

William J. Rushton, Protective Life 
Building, Birmingham 

Frank P. Samford, 2700 Mountain 
Brook Parkway, Birmingham 

Joseph C. Sargeant, Jr., 1416 Welling- 
ton Road, Birmingham 

Harry J. Sarkiss, Howard College, Bir- 
mingham 

J. Hubert Scruggs, Jr., 2801 6th Ave., 
South, Birmingham 

Mrs. Henry G. Seibels, 648 Idlewild Cir- 
cle, Birmingham 5 

Felix Sylvester Self, Warrior 

Miss Clara Belle Senn, 1225 South 29th 
St., Birmingham 

Dr. Leon F. Sensabaugh, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham 

James F. Shackelford, Wimberly & 
Thomas Hardware Co., Birmingham 

Dr. Henry T. Shanks, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham 

L. N. Shannon, Box 2592, Birmingham 

Robert Milton Shelby, c/o Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Co., Birmingham 

F. W. Sheppard, 1515 First National 
Building, Birmingham 

C. L. Sherman, 2134 2Ist Ave., South, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. J. Warner Shook, P. O. Box 2631, 
Birmingham 

P. G. Shook, Sr., Shook & Fletcher Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham 

Mrs. Paschall Shook, P. O. Box 2631, 
Birmingham 


National 
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James A. Simpson, 26 Ridge Drive, Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. J. A. Simpson 26 Ridge Drive, Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. Joe W. Simpson, 2 W. Montcrest 
Drive, Birmingham 

Joseph W. Simpson, 401 Brown Marx 
Building, Birmingham 

Henry Graham Sims, 910 Protective Life 
Building, Birmingham 

Henry Upson Sims, 910 Protective Life 
Building, Birmingham 

Mrs. T. J. Skinner, 2208 Dartmouth 
Ave., Bessemer 

Albert Lee Smith, 817 Brown Marx 
Building, Birmingham 

Brig.-Gen. Edward W. Smith, 2831 High- 
land Ave., Apt. 607, Birmingham 

Herbert E. Smith, Vulcan Rivet Co., 
Birmingham 

Herbert E. Smith, Jr., 2520 Park Lane 
Court, North, Birmingham 

Lewis M. Smith, 600 North 18th St., 
Birmingham 

L. I. Smith, 2850 Bush Blvd., Birming- 
ham 8 

Malcolm A. Smith, Birmingham Trust 
National Bank, Birmingham 

Merrill P. Smith, Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham 

Paoli A. Smith, Farley Building, Bir- 
mingham 7! 

P. M. Smith, P. O. Box 752, Birming- 
ham 

Robert H. Smith, 219 Altamont Apts., 
Birmingham 

Zac Smith, 2014 First Ave., North, Bir- 
mingham 

S: W. Smyer, 618 Title Guarantee Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Ormond Somerville, 
Building, Birmingham 

Frank Edward Spain, 408 First National 
Building, Birmingham 3 

Mrs. Elias Davis Speaker, 1038 South 
28th St., Birmingham 

William M. Spencer, 910 Frank Nelson 
Building, Birmingham 

L. Vastine Stabler, P. O. Box 3206, 
South Highland Station, Birmingham 

Albert B. Stapp, 600 South 24th St., Bir- 
mingham 

Mrs. Harrison R. Steeves, Jr., 1419 Mil- 
ner Crescent, Birmngham 

Elton B. Stephens, 401 Tuscaloosa Ave. 
Brmingham 

Mervyn H. Sterne, Rt. 2, Box 616, Bir- 
mingham 

W. C. Sterrett, Comer Building, Bir- 
mingham 


Frank Nelson 
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Mrs. Hamilton Stevens, 3408 Monte- 
vallo Road, Birmingham 

Douglass W. Stockham, 2950 Argyle 
Road, Birmingham 

R. J. Stockham, 2864 Balmoral Road, 
Birmingham 

Mrs, Sellers Stough, 220 Princeton Ave., 
Birmingham 

C. W. Streit, Jr., 3812 Forest Glenn, 
South, Birmingham 

Dr. George R. Stuart, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham 


James F. Sulzby, Jr., 4212 Overlook: 


Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. J. F. Sulzby, 4201 Clairmont Ave., 
Birmingham 5 

Mrs. Charles G. Summers, 2723 Nia- 
zuma Ave., Birmingham 

Mrs. Dyer Findley Talley, 1220 North 
12th Court, Birmingham 

Harvey Terrell, 3619 Redmont Road, 
Birmingham 

V. Porter Terry, Protective Life Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

John Thames, Empire Building, Bir- 
mingham 

William H. Tharpe, Jr., 1651 Graymont 
Ave., W., Birmingham 

Mrs. Charles E. Thomas, 2841 Canter- 
bury Road, Birmingham 9 

Mrs. John R. Thomason, Leeds 

Mrs. Paul W. Thompson, 7 Shades 
Crescent Road, Birmingham 9 

R. DuPont Thompson, 5 Glen Iris Park, 
Birmingham 

Fant H. Thornley, Birmingham Public 
Library, Birmingham 

Mrs. J. Marion Thrasher, 2657 Park 
Lane Court, East, Birmingham 

Milton Boyce Thweatt, 2900 Berwick 
Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. Priestley Toulmin, 2501 Aberdeen 
Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. Herbert Tutwiler, Ridgely Apts., 
Birmingham 

Mrs. Carolyn Shields Tynes, 26: New 
Country Club Road, Birmingham 

Mrs. D. T. Underwood, 406 Cliff Place, 
Homewood, Birmingham 

John Lewis Underwood, Rt. 13, Box 
160, Birmingham 

Dr. S. S. Underwood, Medical Arts 
Building, Birmingham 

James A. Vann, Jr., Box 2532, Birming- 
ham 

J. A. Vann, 1731 First Ave., North, Bir- 
mingham 

A. W. Vogtle, Transportation Building, 
Birmingham 
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Miss Evelyn Walker, 3003 Mountain 
Ave., Apt. 7, Birmingham 

Herbert M. Warren, Box 549, Birming- 
ham 

W. T. Warren, Protective Life Building, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. Dan T. Webster, 3033 South 13th 
Ave., Birmingham 

Raymond Weeks, 3420 Altamont Road, 
Birmingham 

Charles Wegelin, 1006 11th Way, South, 
Birmingham 

F. C. Weiss, Box 1383, Birmingham 

Ira L. West, Jr., 5329 5th Ave., South, 
Birmingham 

Judge Robert J. Wheeler, Rt. 2, Box 40, 
Birmingham 

William B. White, 2100 Comer Build- 
ing, Birmingham 

Dr. Bert H. Wiesel, Medical Arts Build- 
ing, Birmingham : 

Robert S. Wilkerson, Comer Building, 
Birmingham 

Mrs. J. DeWitt Willcox, 4148 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham 

Elliott T. Williams, Molton-Allen-Wil- 
liams, 2026 3rd Ave., North, Birming- 
ham 

Leo H. Williams, Box 31, Brookside 

Robert J. Williams, 3042 Salisbury 
Road, Birmingham 

Miss Mabel Willoughby, The Ridgely 
Apts., Birmingham 

Dr. Frank C. Wilson, 402 Medical Arts 
Building, Birmingham 

W. L. Wilson, 2200 First Ave., North, 
Birmingham 

Miss Mary Winn, c/o Chamber of Com- 
merce, Birmingham 

Robert H. Woodrow, 3212 Salisbury 
Road, Birmingham 

Robert H. Woodrow, Jr., 
tional Bank, Birmingham 

Mrs. Allan Harvey Woodward, 4101 
Altamont Road, Birmingham 9 

Joe H. Woodward, II, Woodward Iron 
Co., Woodward 

Howard Yeilding, 3521 8th Ave., South, 
Birmingham 

Newman Manley Yeilding, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham 

Frank M. Young, 408 First National 
Building, Birmingham 

Charles F. Zukoski, Jr., First National 
Bank, Birmingham 


LAMAR 


Mrs. C. V. Hayes, Lamar County High 
School, Vernon 


First Na- 
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LAUDERDALE 


Arthur E. Bayles, Anderson 

H. A. Bradshaw, Florence 

Bernarr Cresap, Box 493, State Teachers 
College, Florence 

Rev. Hiram K. Douglass, Florence 

Oscar Wendell Edwards, 108 Riverview 
Drive, Florence 

Charles E. Green, 313 Wildwood Ave., 
Florence 

Dallas M. Lancaster, College Station, 
Florence 

James C. Mauldin, Killen 

W. H. Mitchell, Box 529, Florence 

Edward A. O’Neal, 221 West Tuscaloosa 
St., Florence 

Hugh Porter, Florence 

Mrs. Mary Martin Rucker, 434 North 
Court, Florence 

Gerald N. Wade, Apt. 7-B, Vil. Z, Flor- 
ence State Teachers College, Florence 

Oliver Julian Wade, 626 Wood Ave., 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Miss Annie Wheeler, Wheeler 


LEE 

M. N. Batchelor, 700 Third Ave., Ope- 
lika 

Mrs. H. A. Bedell, 114 North 8th St., 
Opelika 

L. O. Brackeen, Samford Hall, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Mrs. J. M. Burt, Opelika 

Clyde H. Cantrell, 464 East Samford 
Ave., Auburn 

B. W. Capps, Rt. 1, Opelika 

Mrs. Mae W. Chase, History Depart- 
ment, Box 950, Auburn 

Walter M. Crofton, Box 271-A, Rt. 2, 
Opelika 

Prof. Eugene Current-Garcia, 123 Mead- 
brook Drive, Auburn 

P. O. Davis, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn 

Dr. Ralph B. Draughon, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn 

Miss Floy Grimmett, 44 Geneva St., Ope- 
lika 

Mrs. J. A. Hanson, Box 302, Auburn 

O. T. Ivey, Jr., Smith’s Station 

Dr. Sidney W. Johnson, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn 

Mrs. Zebulon Judd, 275 College, Auburn 

Dr. Malcolm Cook McMillan, Box 486, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Claude McNorton, Graves Center 32-D, 
Auburn 

Mrs. Edward C. Marty, P. O. Box 218, 
Auburn 
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Jesse B. Page, Smiths 

Mrs. G. A. Parker, 44 Geneva St., Ope- 
lika 

Dr. Robert L. Partin, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn,’ 

Dr. A. W. Reynolds, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn 

Dr. Jesse M. Richardson, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn 

William James Samford, 311 North 9th 
St., Opelika 

Mrs. Yetta G. Samford, Opelika 

Edward Lee Spencer, Sr., Box 190, Au- 
burn 

Judge Ira H. Weissinger, 103 North 10th 
St., Opelika 

John L. Whatley, Opelika 

John T. Williamson, 215 South Gay St., 
Auburn 

Mrs. Benjamin Allen Wooten, Sr., 402 
North 9th St., Opelika 


LIMESTONE 


Mrs. Walton H. Anderson, Mooresville 

Mrs. Edmond P, Garrett, Belle Mina 

W. Van Gilbert, Gilbert-Gray Building, 
Athens 

Dr. Perry B. James, Athens College, 
Athens 

George Lawrence McCrary, P. O. Box 17, 
Mooresville 

Julian Newman, Athens 

Mrs. David Uriah Patton, 107 North 
Houston St., Athens 

Mrs. Roy Bolton Patton, 401 South 
Beaty, Athens 

Mrs. George W. Smith, Rt. 2, Elkmont 

Mrs. Jean Waldrop Smith, Rt. 2, Elk- 
mont 

Shelby E. Southard, 411 South Beaty St., 
Athens 

Mrs, James H. Tolley, Belle Mina 

Leonard Delong Wallace, 200 North 
Madison, St., Athens 

Walter Murray Yarbrough, Belle Mina 


LOWNDES 


Lewis Ermon Bell, Fort Deposit 
Mrs. Clarence Dean, Lowndesboro 
MACON 

Mrs. Jake Curtis, Box 205, Tuskegee 

Floyd Forsyth Forman, 216 North Main 
St., Tuskegee 

H. E. Hendon, Tuskegee 

Mrs. H. E. Hendon, Tuskegee 

J. H. Meadors, Tuskegee 

Mrs. J. H. Meadors, Tuskegee 

Mrs. W. L. Stevens, Tuskegee 

Mrs. Golda M. Tyson, Harris Hotel, 
Tuskegee 

E. W. Wadsworth, Tuskegee Public 
Schools, Tuskegee 
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MADISON 

Mrs. Sallie Bradford Allen, 425 Mc- 
Clung St., Huntsville 

Reese ‘[. Amis, The Huntsville Times, 
Huntsville 

Joseph L. Askins, Rt. 2, New Market 

Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Beamguard, Box 
275, Huntsville 

Mrs. Roy Blair, 812 East Clinton St., 
Huntsville 

Elmon H. Brown, P. O. Box 2251, Hunts- 
ville 

Edwin D. Burwell, c/o Madison County 
Exchange, Inc., Huntsville 

Henry Bellows Chase, 517 Adams St., 
Huntsville 

Mrs. Joe E. Cooper, P. O. Box 257, 
Huntsville 

Mrs. Claude H. Davis, 712 E. Clinton St., 
Huntsville 

Cecil Vincent Fain, 429 Eustis St., Hunts- 
ville 

T. P. Gates, 415 Locust St., Huntsville 

Mrs. T. P. Gates, 415 Locust St., Hunts- 
ville 

Mrs. Eugene R. Gill, 310 W. Holmes, 
Huntsville 

Mrs. M. U. Griffin, 416 E. Longwood 
Drive, Huntsville 

Frederic H. Heidelberg, 511 Madison 
St., Huntsville 

Mrs. James E. Horton, Macedon, Rt. I, 
Madison 

Miss Frances Thomas Jones, 524 Madi- 
son St., Huntsville 

J. O. Kelly, Jeff 

Thompson R. Kelly, Jeff 

Mrs. R. J. Lowe, 211 Williams St., 
Huntsville 

Miss Mary Irby Mastin, 516 Franklin 
St., Huntsville 

Miss Helen Petty, 514 Randolph St., 
Huntsville 

James R. Record, 1910 Evergreen St., 
Huntsville 

Miss Frances Cabaniss Roberts, 602 Ran- 
dolph St., Huntsville 

Miss Bessie King Russell, 510 Randolph 
St., Huntsville 

Mrs. B. A. Stockton, 310 South Green 
St., Huntsville 

C. L. Watts, 307 Gates St., Huntsville 

Mrs. C. L. Watts, 307 Gates St., Hunts- 


ville 
MARENGO 

Mrs. Samuel Bethea, Faunsdale 
E. O. Eddins, Senator, Demopolis 
Nathaniel Calhoun Floyd, Demopolis 
S. Wallace Harper, Demopolis 
Mrs. W. Robert Lipscomb, 400 North 

Main, Demopolis 
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Mims Walker McKee, Faunsdale 

Dr. John D. McLeod, “Gainswood,” De- 
mopolis 

John C. Webb, Jr., 302 Commissioners 
St., Demopolis 

Mrs. John C. Webb, Sr., Box 284, De- 
mopolis 

Miss Alice M. Whitfield, 511 Cedar St., 
Demopolis 

Henry Jones Whitfield, Demopolis 

MARION 


J. S. Brindley, Winfield 

Dr. J. O. Brooks, Hamilton 
Miss Edith Egan, Winfield 
John Belton Hodges, Hamilton 


MARSHALL 


Henry Powell Alves, Box 266, Gunters- 
ville 

Dr. Walter Johnston Alves, Box 147, 
Guntersville 

J. L. Bassett, Rt. 5, Boaz 

Thomas Dan Hagood, Box 434, Albert- 
ville 

Oscar Horton, Box 427, Guntersville 

Mrs. A. Dee Isbell, 308 Simpson St., Al- 
bertville 

Miss Elizabeth Lee Lusk, 798 Blount St., 
Guntersville 

Mrs. John A. Lusk, Sr., 798 Blount St., 
Guntersville 

James William McCain, P. O. Box 413, 
Guntersville 

John Clark McDermott, Box 254, Gun- 
tersville 

Ellis E. Moody, 121 College St., Boaz 

Edwin C. Osburn, Rt. 2, Guntersville 

Dr. Leon Rayburn, P. O. Box 391, Gun- 
tersville 

Mrs. Bailey Roberts, Box 490, Albert- 
ville 

Mrs. H. L. Rogers, Albertville 

Joe Starnes, Guntersville 

Mrs. W. D. Thomason, Albertville 

Winston Walker, Jr., Albertville 


MOBILE 


S. Boyd Adams, S. B. Adams Lumber 
Co., Mobile 

Jay P. Altmayer, Box 24, Mobile 

Robert Stillwell Bacon, First National 
Bank, Mobile 

Mrs. S. A. Barrett, 1906 Dauphin St., 
Mobile 

Mrs. J. E. Beck, 1005 Augusta St., Mobile 

J. L. Bedsole, P. O. Box 1137, Mobile 

Ralph Bradford Chandler, P. O. Box 
1609, Mobile 9 

Miss Estelle M. Chaudron, 258 Stock- 
ing St., Mobile 

J. B. Converse, 100 Lanier Ave., Mobile 
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Mrs. J. B. Converse, 100 Lanier Ave., 
Mobile 

Mrs. L. R. Craig, 51 North Monterey 
St., Mobile 17 

Mrs. James Crowell, 208 Upham St., 
Apt. 191-A, Mobile 

Caldwell Delaney, 109 North LaFayette 
St., Mobile 17 

Julian Duffee, 801 Merchants National 
Bank Building, Mobile 

Mrs. I. Y. East, 22 Hillwood Road, 
Springhill, Mobile 

Mrs. C, E, Edgar, Jr., 1202 Government 
St., Mobile 

Mrs. B. B. Gantt, 58 Bienville Ave., 
Mobile 

Judge Claude A. Grayson, Circuit Court, 
Mobile 

Judge Jj. Gaillard Hamilton, 121 Batre 
Lane, Spring Hill, Mobile 

Historic Mobile Preservation Society, 
c/o Mrs. A. F. DeVan, Treas., 460 
Wisconsin Ave., Mobile 

Mrs. Annie Shillito Howard, 2016 Dau- 
phin St., Mobile 

Francis H. Inge, Merchants National 
Bank Building, Mobile 

Sam M. Johnston, First National Bank 
Annex, Mobile 

Frank S. Keeler, Alabama Power Co., 
Mobile 

Ken L. Lott, Merchants National Bank, 
Mobile 

etl te H. Lyons, P. O. Box 1506, Mo- 
bile 

Mark Lyons, Sr., McGowin-Lyons Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., Mobile 

Dan T. McCall, Jr., P. O. Box 550, Mo- 
bile 

J. Clarendon McClure, P. O. Box 156, 
Mobile 

Miss Emily Gray McCorvey, 251 Levert, 
Mobile 17 

Gessner T. McCorvey, P. O. Box 1070, 
Mobile 

Mrs. L. C. McCrary, 357 St. Michael, 
Mobile 

Mrs. Leighton Gaines McMillan, Spring 
Hill, Mobile 

J. F. McRae, President, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Mobile : 

H. H. Maschmeyer, 72 St. Francis St., 
Mobile 

Mayor Ernest Megginson, Mobile 

William P. Moulder, 11-A Sanders Road, 
Prichard 

William Kenyon Mullins, 216 Third St., 
Chickasaw 

E. B. Peebles, c/o Waterman Steamship 
Co., Mobile 

E. A. Roberts, Waterman Steamship 
Corp., Mobile 
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Mrs. Edward L. Robinson, 213 Levert 
Ave., Mobile 

Mrs. F. J. Sauer, 459 Fulton Road, Mo- 
bile 17 
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% * * 


The Program committee for the 1953 annual meeting of the Ala- 
bama Historical Association has been appointed, as follows: A. W. 
Reynolds (chairman), Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Leon F. Sensa- 
baugh, Birmingham-Southern College; and Caldwell DeLaney, Uni- 
versity Military School. This committee has been requested to secure 
fourteen papers for reading at the next meeting, in addition to the 


customary presidential address. 
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